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CANOES. 


I PROPOSE, in three articles, briefly to 
describe the American Indians as they 
were found existing in New England 
when the country was settled; and the 
missionary labors among them of Eliot 
and others of the Massachusetts Colony, 


* Tn addition to the ordinary histories, I have con- 
sulted in the preparation of this, and am more or less 
indebted to, the following authors, viz. : — 

_ Wood’s New-England’s Prospect. 
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Halkett’s Historical Notes respecting the Indians 
of North America. 

Catlin’s North-American Indians. 


and of the Mayhews and others of the 
Plymouth Colony. 

I have no theory of the origin of these 
aborigines, other than that I believe them 
to have been children of Adam with the 
rest ; of that “one blood” of which God 


Carver’s Travels in North America. 

De Forest’s History of the Indians of Connecticut. 

Colden’s History of the Five Nations. 

Loskiel’s History of the Missions of the United 
Brethren in North America 

Gookin’s Historical Collections of the Indians in 
New England. 

Beverly’s History of Virginia. 

Parkman’s Jesuits in North America. 
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hath made “all nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” Wheth- 
er their journey from Eden toward Shaw- 
mut was vza Bhering’s Strait or New- 
foundland, or by some other way, I offer 
no conjecture. Suffice it to know that 
the earliest voyagers from Europe hith- 
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er who have left a record, saw them 
here ; saw them in’a state of revolution 
and transition. The first English and 
French visitors to this northern conti- 
nent found the immense wilderness 
bounded by the surf of the Atlantic 
on the east, and the turbid current of 
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LOCATION OF THE EARLY NEW-ENGLAND TRIBES, 


the Mississippi on the west, sprinkled 
with sparse and detached groups, or 
roamed by vagrant bands, of two great 
families of tribes speaking languages rad- 
ically different. The vast districts which 
now compose portions of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, and all of New ‘Jersey, 


south-eastern New York, New England, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and a 
share of the Dominion of Canada, were 
the hunting-grounds of tribes using va- 
rious dialects of the Algonquin tongue. 
In central New York, and stretching 
southward into Pennsylvania, westward 
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south of Lake Erie, and north-westward 
above it toward Detroit, and around Lake 
Huron, the fierce Iroquois-speaking sav- 
ages had their home. 

“The Algonquins had the largest do- 
main, and only they were found in New 
England, where, until a fierce epidemic 
_ Swept thousands away just before our 

fathers arrived, they had their densest 
population. Ifthe Mayflower had struck 
soundings in Passamaquoddy Bay in- 
stead of off Provincetown, those who 
should have landed from her shallop 
would have got speech with(or arrows 
from) the north-easternmost of the New- 
England Algonquins, the Etechemins, to 
whom agriculture was unknown. And 
if Gov. Carver had undertaken a coast 
journey thence south-westerly to Man- 
hattan, he would have encountered all or 
- nearly all the tribes in his progress ; for 

they mainly skirted the shores, and fre- 
quented the rivers and ponds beloved of 
the fish on whom they so largely depend- 
ed for their food. The Tarretines and 
their kindred the Abenaquis ranged the 
woods from the Penobscot to the Saco. 

The Pennacooks or Pawtuckets frequent- 
ed the Piscataqua and the Merrimac. 

Next came the Massachusetts, skirting 

their (now our) bay and centering around 
their beloved Blue Hills. Next came 
the Pokanokets, or Wampanoags, shar- 
ing the soil of the Old Colony with the 

Nausets and Mashpees on the Cape, and 
the Saconets on the north-western shore 
of Buzzard’s Bay ; and having the Nip- 
muks, or Nipnets, just inland from them, 
around the ponds in Oxford. Then 
came the Narragansets on the western 
‘side of the bay perpetuating their name, 
and the Nyantics, the Pequots, and the 

Mohegans, stretching along the Sound 
to the nhouth of the eons client where 
the Mohawk country began. 

It will thus be seen that Maine, except 
‘in a narrow coast district, northern New 

“Hampshire, the whole of Vermont, and 

*western Massachusetts, in those days 
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could scarcely be said to be peopled at 
all; although the tread of some passing 
moccasin might at long intervals rustle 
their dried leaves. 

All conjectures of population under 
such circumstances must necessarily be 
almost hopelessly vague. Mr. Gallatin 
estimated the number of Indians living 
in the territory of New England, before 
the ravages of the epidemic which pre- 
ceded the landing of the Pilgrims, at 
from thirty to forty thousand. Daniel 
Gookin, writing in 1674, lays down the 
data of a much larger estimate. Mr. 
Palfrey, after giving the subject the most 
careful examination, places the probable 
number at not over fifty thousand souls; 
of which he judges that Connecticut 
and Rhode Island together may have 
contained one-half, and Maine less than 
two-thirds of the other half, which would 
leave, say from seven to eight thousand: 
upon the immediate territory of the Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Colonies. 

An immense deal of poetry and pathos, 
of romance and rodomontade, has been 
expended upon the American Indian by 
those who never saw one, and who have 
never taken the trouble to study care- 
fully the testimony of those who have 
seen, known, and described him. The 
reader may as well at once understand 
that my idea of the New-England sav- 
age whom our fathers found here is not 
in the least akin to that which one would 
get from Fenimore Cooper’s “ Last of 
the Mohicans.” It is more faithfully ex- 
pressed by Mr, Palfrey’s honest declara- 
tion, “ These people held alow place on 
the scale of humanity,” and by Benjamin 
Church’s homely averment concerning 
Philip of Pokanoket, “a doleful great 
dirty beast he was.” It is common to 
think of the free savage of the woods as 
a tawny Hercules ; the fact being that a 
stalwart Saxon could whip half a dozen 
of them in a fair fight. They could run 
farther and faster and longer than the 
European, even to the extent of “eighty 
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or a hundred miles in a day, and back 
again the next day, too;” but this was 
“a spurt ;” and they broke down at once 
under the steady drag of continuous labor. 
Hunting and fishing and fighting, which 
were the business of the men, were not 
usually pursued with much persistence, 
but with long intervals of rest between. 
William Wood, writing between 1630 
and 1640, gives this word-picture of them, 
quite too favorable in some of its hints: 
* Between five or six foote high, straight 
bodied, strongly composed, smooth skin- 
ned, mery countenanced, of complexion 
something more swarthy than Spaniards, 
black haired, high foreheaded, | black 
eyed, out-nosed, broad shouldred, brawny 
armed, long and slender handed, out- 
brested, small wasted, lanke bellied, 
well thighed, flat kneed, handsome 
grown leggs, and small feete.” There 
can be no doubt that there were very few 
Indians ever seen by white men who 
had any physical deformity or defect. 
Wood says he never saw but two, one 
of whom had a bleared eye, and the 
other a wen on his cheek. But the rea- 
son unquestionably was, that their hard 
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fare and severe fortunes sifted out the 
weak andthe halt into early graves. 
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They were capable of great endurance. 
of cold, and often went hungry a long 
time, when food was beyond reach, but 
made up for it by gormandizing fear- 
fully when their primitive larders were 
full. The women were apt to be short, 
and early to grow fat and clumsy ; and 
although their clean copper color, with 
their jet black hair and eyes, gave them 
considerable comeliness in youth, years 
and drudgery soon made them the coars- 
est kind of squaws. 

Their demeanor was singularly unim- . 
passioned, equally removed from tears 
and smiles ; quite as much, however, it 
would seem, from essential stupidity as 
from savage dignity. J 

Their dress — 

I am describing 
them as they were 
found by our fa- 
thers, and not as 
they were after a 
generation or two 
ofintercourse with 
them — was. of 
skins. dried and 
suppled by much 
patient manipula- 
tion. In summer 
it was simplicity 
itself, consisting 
only of a “ paire of 
Indian Breeches, 
to cover that 


which modesty 
commands to be 
hid:;.”?. which LEGGINS, 


were described by Wood to, be buta 
piece of dressed skin, “a yard and a 
half long, put between their groinings, 
tied with a snake’s skinne about their mic¢- - 
dles, one end hanging downe with a flap 
before, the other like a taile behinde.” 
The women and the old men wore leg- 
gins or drawers, of deer or other skin ; 
and both sexes in cold weather wore 
mantles, or rude shirts or skirts, of the 
fur of the animals taken in the chase ; 
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sometimes of the moose or the bear, oft- 
ener of the beaver, otter, and raccoon. 
Roger Williams illustrates at once their 
stock of tailor’s goods and their language, 
by the following list of their garments : — 
- Acoh, a deer-skin mantle. 
 Tummockquashunk, a beaver’s-skin 
coat. 
Nkéquashunck, an otter-skin coat. 
Mohéwonck, a raccoon-skin coat. 
Natéquashunck, a wolf-skin coat. 
Mishannéquashunck, a squirrel-skin 
coat. 
Neyhommatashunck, a turkey-feather 
coat. . 
This last, he says, the old men cu- 
riously make, and it “is with them as 
- velvet with us.” 


MOCCASIN. 


The male children used to go stark 
naked until they grew to be ten or twelve 
years old, and the girls had no covering 
but a small apron, “of a hand breadth.” 

In the coldest winter weather they 
would use a thick-furred cat-skin, “like 
a long large muffe,” which, in their 
journeyings, they would shift to the arm 
on that side which was most exposed to 
the wind. 

Their feet were comfortably shod with 
moccasins, — Roger Williams writes it 
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mocissinass and  mockussinchass, — 
laced to or above the ankle, and very 
neatly made out. of old worn. deer-skin, 
which he says “being excellently tann’d 
by them is excellent for to 
travell in wet and snow ; for 
it is so well tempered with 
oyle, that the water cleane 
wrings out; and, being hanged 
up in their chimney, they pre- 
sently drie without hurt, as 
my selfe hath often proved.” 
A tobacco-bag, and a little 
satchel or pocket hanging 
around their neck, or suspend- 
ed from the girdle, completed 
their array. 

Their black hair was some- 
times worn very long, some- 
times tied up very short, 
sometimes trimmed fantas- 
tically with one side long and 
the other short, sometimes 
with a long scalp-lock on the 
crown, the rest being shaved 
close, and in all manner of 
strange ways at fancy; their 
beards and mustaches, nat- 
urally meager, were grubbed 
up by the roots. 

Their weapons were very 
simple, yet so managed as’. 
to be wonderfully effective. 
Bows were strung with the 
sinews and entrails of the 
moose and deer. Arrows 
—cauguat, i.e., “that which 
is sharp at the end”? — were 
made of alight elder (or some 
similar) shaft, pointed with 
a head of flint chipped to the 
right shape and lashed in its 
place, and sometimes with 
the sharp claw of a large 
bird, or with a bone. Spears 
— carried, some say, only by 
their chiefs — were manufac- 
tured in the same manner on a larger 
scale. Their chief weapon of hand-to- 
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hand offense was the tomahawk, which 
was a wooden club, two or three feet 
long, ending ina heavy 
knob, which latter was 
sometimes augmented 
by a stone lashed bya 
tough skin. 

From the fibers of 
the Indian hemp, and 
from the sinews of 
their game, they twist- 
ed a delicate cordage, 
with which, by lines 
terminated with a bone 
hook, or in nets, they 
caught fish. From the 
split strips of saplings, 
and from tough sedgy 


growths, they also 
plaited with great 
neatness mats and 


baskets; the former 
their main reliance in 
the construction and 
furniture of their dwel- 
lings, the latter the 
utensil of most con- 
stant use within them. 

They had two sorts 
of canoes. One, the 
most portable, at once, 
and beautiful, was built 
of a light frame of 
wood lashed into 
shape by sinews, and 
covered with strips of tough birch bark, 
with the seams sewn close, and then 
gummed so as to be water-tight. This 
was adapted to swift motion in the water, 
— always supposing it to be smooth, — 
and could be carried on the head from 
one stream to another. The other kind 
was 4 much more elaborate production. 
A tree was first selected of the right size 
and hight, and gradually felled by build- 
ing a fire around it, and then with a stone 
ax, or adz, hacking away the charred 
portion, and then building another fire 
to eat still farther in, and so on. Being 
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felled, it was cut off at the right length 
in the same manner, and then gradual- 
ly burned and 
chipped and 
scraped _ into 
shape without 
and. __— within. 
A rude stone 
knife was made 
to assist. in 
this work. It 
was said, and 


truth, that-a 
single Indian 
would turn out 
a comely and 
capacious pir- 
ogue thirty feet 
in length, in less than a month’s time 
from the selection of the tree, by this 
heroic toil of fire and flint. 

Their feeble labor of agriculture was 
mainly accomplished with a_ single 
wretched tool,—in the hands of the 
squaws, as the lords of the soil were too 
“respectable” to be seen digging in it, 
except now and then to raise tobacco, — 
a hoe, sometimes made of a clam-shell, 
and sometimes of the flat shoulder-bone 
of a moose, fastened into a handle of 
wood, with which they scratched the 
surface of the ground. Their only idea 
of manure seems to have been to bury 
a fish with the seed-corn in the hill, — 
not a bad idea either, as. far as it went. 
The result of their farming was a few 
bushels of maize (ewdéchim-neash) and 
beans, and a heap of a kind of small 
pumpkin, or squash, (askitasguash), 
whose name in a corrupted state still lin- 
gers around the article in our gardens. 

For food they depended largely upon 
fish and game, eked out with nuts, roots, 
berries, and acorns. The fish they 
sometimes caught with a hook, some- 
times speared and netted, rarely shot 
with their arrows as they leaped the 
falls. In the winter they shot or snared, 


no doubt with: 
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sometimes caught in pits, the larger an- 
imals who roamed the woods, and to 
whom the trees and shrubs when out of 


leaf afforded but imperfect concealment. : 


Nor did they disdain the smaller ani- 
mals. Skunks, rabbits, coons, wood- 
chucks, otters, squirrels, etc., went 
into their broth in an indiscriminate 
way, nor did it matter if fish and flesh 
mingled together to compose the mess. 
Having no salt, they could not preserve 
game for any length of time, except as 
they might more or less perfectly do so 
by the process of smoking and drying, 
or burying it in the snow in the winter ; 
and it will take but little reflection to 
comprehend how insipid—not to say 
nauseous —to a cultivated taste must 
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have been the unseasoned pottage of 
fish and all kinds of flesh, which largely 
formed the material of their diet. Be- 
fore they had gained from their inter-’ 
course with the whites such a luxury as 
an iron or copper kettle, and in cases 
where they did not find themselves able 
to construct their rude earthen pots so 
that they would bear the fire, they con- 
cocted their broth in basket-work or 
wooden or earthen dishes, or sometimes 
in bowl-like cavities in the rocks, by 
heating small stones in the coals and 
dropping them into the mess until they 
raised it to the boiling point and kept it 
there. Small animals they sometimes 
roasted by spitting them upon sticks and 
leaning them over the fire with the lower 
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end of the stick stuck into the ground. 
Ground-nuts served them partially and 
indifferently in place of potatoes. To- 
bacco (wattammaug) — not the strong 
plant of that name, now unfortunately in 
so general use, but a milder and weaker 
cousin-german of the same narcotic 
family — was indulged in almost univer- 
sally, in the form of smoking alone. 
Their pipes were sometimes very neatly 
and even beautifully carved, or molded 
out of clay, often with a long wooden 
stem. Roger Williams went into the 
philosophy of the practice with them, 
and says they assigned two causes for 
it: “First, against the rheume, which 
causeth the toothake, which they are 
impatient of ; secondly, to revive and re- 
fresh them, they drinking nothing but 


water.” Smoking, by the way, they 
called, not unnaturally, drinking. In 
Mourt’s Relation, Massasoit is said, in 
his first interview with the Pilgrims, to 
have had hanging behind his neck “a 
little bagg of Tobacco, which he dranke, 
and gave us to adrinke.” They seem 
to have known nothing of anything re- 
sembling bread-making. The grains of 
maize they dried, parched, and pounded, 
with their rude pestles in some conven- 
ient rock cavity, into what they called 
nbkehick, — easily corrupted into “ no- 
cake,” — which Roger Williams charac- 
terizes as “a. very wholesome tood, 
which they eate with a little water, hot 
or cold;” and adds: “I have travelled 
with neare 200. of them at once, neere 
100. miles through the woods, every 
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man carrying a little Basket of this at 
his back, and sometimes in a hollow 
Leather Girdle about his middle, suffi- 
cient for a man three or four daies. With 
this readie provision, and their Bow and 
Arrows, are they ready for War, and 
travell at an hour’s warning. With a 
spoonfull of this meale, and a spoonfull 
of water from the Brooke, have I made 
many a good dinner and supper.” Some- 
times, however, they boiled their corn, 
as Wood says, “seething it whole like 
beanes, eating three or four cornes with 
a mouthfull of fish or flesh, sometimes 
‘eating meate first, and cornes. after, fill- 
ing chinkes with their broth.” Some- 
times they boiled corn and beans to- 
gether into what we call succotash (from 
their sukguttahhash, —“ the beaten-to- 
pieces”), which is unquestionably much 
more palatable as we cook it than as 
they did. 

They used to store their corn for win- 
ter in holes dug in the sand and lined 
with bark. 

Water was their only drink, although 
sometimes they flavored it, in season, 
with the juice of the sweet maple. 

The Indian was hospitable with such as 
he had. He was not himself accustomed 
to eat at any regular periods, but when 
food was plenty he ate whenever he felt 
like it; when it was not, whenever he 
could get it. But, had he much or little, 
he was always ready to share his vict- 
uals with a guest. Wood says, “Though 
they bé sometimes scanted, yet are they 
as free as Emperours, both to their Coun- 
treymen and English, be hea stranger or 
neare acquaintance ; counting it a great 
discourtesie not to eat of their high-con- 
ceited delicates, and sup of their un-oat- 
mealed broth, made thick with Fishes, 
Fowles, and Beasts boyled all together ; 
some remaining raw, the rest converted 
by overmuch seething to a loathed mash, 
not half so good as Irish Boniclapper.” 

The . Indian’s house was generally 
made of a framework of poles, with their 
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butt ends stuck into the ground ina 
circle or an oval, and their tops drawn 
together ; lined inside and out with bark 


‘or mats; with a hole at the top to let 


out the smoke, and two low openings on 
opposite sides for ingress, the one or 
the other of which was stopped by a 
mat, according to the direction of the 
wind, the whole having a look like a 
small haystack. The name by which 
this house has been known to the Eng- 
lish is wzgwam. But Roger Williams 
gives, as the New-England name for 
house, we¢z, which literally means, “he 
is at home,” “he houses.” And Eliot’s 
grammar shows that wzgwam is a cor- 
ruption of wekuwomut, which literally 
means “in their house,” which is almost 
the same as Roger Williams’s wefzo- 
muck, “at home.” 

The furniture of this house was very 
simple. The bed was a platform of 
sticks, a little mollified by mats or skins 
cr boughs, laid upon wooden: supports, 
at the hight of twelve or fifteen inches 
from the ground. A few baskets, and 
pots of the rudest earthen-ware, com- 
pleted the brief and simple list of essen- 
tials for aboriginal housekeeping. 

Personal ornaments were worn; that 
is, so far as daubs of grease or col- 
ored clay, and a few feathers, bone ear- 
rings, or shell belts, &c., &c., could be 
so accounted. The pipe, which was 
often carved or molded with great care, 
and not without grotesque beauty, was 
the most artistic article in this depart- 
ment. 

The New-England savages had. no 
domestic animals, beasts of burden or 
others, except that there were generally 
attached to an aboriginal encampment a 
parcel of yelping, howling, hungry dogs, 
half fox, half wolf, which were of no 
good for watching, and of no help in the 
chase, but would seem to have been 
merely tolerated as the playmates of 
their papooses. Of course, with neither 
kine nor sheep nor goats nor poultry, 
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milk and eggs—except those eggs of 
which they robbed the birds — were 
unknown to their diet. 

Their social life was extremely simple. 
Most of the Indians had one wife, few 
more than one, though polygamy was in 
no way felt to be wrong or disreputable. 
They had no marriage ceremony, and 
the marriage connection was far from 
being inviolable. If, on trial, mutual 
“incompatibility” was developed, either 
party could leave the other; nor did it 
lower warrior or squaw in the general 
mind, if this were done many times more 
than once. It is to be spoken in the 
praise of the Indians. of New England, 
however, — and the more as it was in 
sharp contrast with the Western sava- 
ges of our own day,—that the tes- 
timony of our fathers is almost uniform 
to the effect that they invariably respect- 
ed the chastity of female captives; and 
that, whether from coldness of natural 
temperament or not, they were conti- 
nent, in comparison with the general 
average of civilized men. I have said 
that the New-England Indians had no 
beasts of burden. I was wrong; their 
wives were such. The woman set up 
and covered in the wigwam, and lugged 
its materials from place to place when 
they shifted their encampments, did all 
the hard work of farming, carried home 
the game which her lord had shot, braid- 
ed the mats and built the baskets, dug 
clams and cooked the food for the family, 
—not unfrequently with a papoose slung 
at her back through all. Saddest of all, 
it was true, as Dr. Palfrey says, “her 
toils were relieved by no sympathy, and 
requited with notenderness ; the leavings 
of the feast, the resting-place most ex- 
posed to the weather, were what fell to 
her share.” The Indian loved his chil- 
dren, and commonly abounded in them ; 
while the simple, vigorous, and open-air 
life of the women. made child-bearing 
easy. Roger Williams says he had 
often known Indian mothers after con- 
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finement “ within two.dayes abroad, and 
after foure orfive dayes at worke.” But, 
partly because it was natural to their 
style of beauty, and mainly because of 
the rough life which they lived, the In- 
dian female soon degenerated into the 
ugliest imaginable old woman. 

Sickness was less frequent with them 
than with those who live a life less in 
communion with nature, but disease was 
not unknown, and their treatment of it 
was rude in the extreme. They had 
learned the virtue of a few roots and 
herbs ; they bound up wounds with bark 
splints, inclosing emollient leaves ; and 
their vapor-bath remedy for fever had 
some sense in it, and carried some vir- 
tue. This was managed thus, as Wil- 
liams describes it from his own observa- 
tion: ‘A hot-house (pesuponck) was 
built, which was a kind of little cell or 
cave, six or eight foot over, round, made 
on the side of a hill (commonly by some 
rivulet or brooke) ; into this frequently 
the men enter, after they have exceed- 
ingly heated it with store of wood, laid 
upon an heape of stones in the midle. 
When they have taken out the fire, the 
stones keepe still a great heat. Ten, 
twelve, twenty, more or lesse, enter at 
once, starke naked, leaving their coats, 
small breeches (or aprons) at the doore, 
with one to keepe all: here do they sit 
round these hot stones an houre or 
more, taking Tobacco, discoursing and 
sweating together ; which sweating they 
use for two ends: First, to cleanse their 
skin; secondly, to purge their bodies, 
which doubtlesse is a great meanes of 
preserving them, and recovering them 
from diseases: when they come forth 
(which is matter of admiration), I have 
seene them runne (summer and winter) 
into the Brooke to coole them, without 
the leaste hurt.” 

But their general therapeutic practice 
was the grossest and most unmitigated 
quackery. Their medicine-men (Pow- 
waws) were arrant knaves and humbugs, 
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and their mummeries were of the most 
absurd and senseless description; al- 
though by working upon the fears they 
sometimes so stimulated the nervous 
system as to startle the patient out of a 
disease into a cure. 

The amusements of these simple peo- 
ple were of a very limited scope. They 
played football with “a ball no bigger 
than a handball,” they cast dice, made 
of painted plum-stones (asauanash), and 
they occasionally had a feast and a furi- 
ous dance. The main excitement of 
which they were susceptible was the 
gambling fever; and this sometimes ran 
so high that they would stake and lose 
wampum, clothes, house, furniture, and 
even themselves (if single). 

Their trade and commerce were car- 
ried on partly by barter, but mainly by 
their circulating medium, which answered 
for them the purposes which money an- 
swers. for the civilized nations. This 
was composed of small beads a quarter 
of an inch long, made of bits of black 
or dark-purple and white shells, in di- 
ameter something less than a pipe-stem, 
and drilled lengthwise so as to be strung 
upon a sinew. These bits of shells 
were manufactured, the white ones from 
the inmost wreaths of the periwinkle 
shell (Pyrula carica, or canaliculata) ; 
the dark ones from the dark-purple bit 
in the interior of the quahog shell (Venus 
mercenaria). The white money was 
called wompam (white), and when strung, 
or wrought into girdles, it became waz- 
bmpeg or wampompeage » the dark-col- 
ored, suckauhock (suckt, “dark-colored,” 
and hock or hogk?, “shell”); although 
the term wompam came into general use 
for both kinds. Sometimes the dark- 
purple money was called -nowhackees 
(from mow, “black,” and hogki, 
“shell”), The value of this circulating 
medium, estimated by the rate of its ex- 
change with the civilized money of the 
period, was subject to fluctuations, and 
a gradual depreciation. But in 1643, 
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when Roger Williams published his » 
“ Grammar,” the rate of the white was 
six beads to the penny, and of the pur- 
ple three to the penny; the dark, being 
scarcer and more difficult to be obtained, 
maintaining itself as worth double the 
white. One fathom in length amounted 
to five shillings. But Williams says, 
“Some few yeares since, it was worth 
nine, and sometimes ten shillings per 
Fathome: the fall is occasioned by the 
fall of beaver in England.” Their sa- 
chems used this wompam for ornament ; 
ten thousand of these beads having 
been known to be wrought into a single 
war-belt four inches wide. 

The American Indian was inventive 
in a small way, but not ingenious. He 
could use his limited supply of materials 
for the fabrication of his arms for hunt- 
ing and for war, his snow-shoes for win- 
ter travel, and such matters, with neat- 
ness and success. But he never went 
farther than the average limit of achieve- 
ment in this direction ; never launched 
out into that boundless sea of contriv- 
ance in which the Yankee swims. His 
senses were trained to great acuteness, 
and he could hound his game or his en- 
emy by traces which the duller eye of 
the white man failed to discern. He 
had large perception. He had great 
self-command. But, except in those di- 
rections in which his powers were stim- 
ulated by the pressure of his perpetual 
needs, he had little intellectual vivacity, 
capacity, or breadth. He knew nothing 
about poetry; had no instrument of 
music ; had little art except that of or- 
namenting his moccasins or his robe 
with beads, or colors, or feathers ; re- 
tained few traditions of the past, and 
could scarcely count beyond the number 
of his fingers and his toes. Wood and 
Roger Williams both give tables of nu- 
merals, substantially the same; usu- 
ally as nearly identical as the putting 
down of the uncouth sounds of the In- 
dian tongue by two different men in 
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English letters could be expected to be. 
As a matter of curiosity, I give this 
table up to twenty, selecting the easiest- 
spelled words, sometimes from the one 
author and sometimes from the other. 


Aqutt, One. 
Nees, Two. 
Lish, Three. 
One Four. 
Napanna, Five. 
Qutta, . Six. 
Enotta, Seven. 
Sonaske, Eight. 
Paskugit, Nine. 
Piocke, ‘Ten: 
Apponagutt, Eleven. 
Apponees, Twelve. 
Apponish, Thirteen. 
Appoyoh, Fourteen. 
A pponapanna, Fifteen. 
A pponaqutia, Sixteen. 
A pponenotta, Seventeen. 
Apponsonaske, Eighteen. 
A Maas Bicit Nineteen. 
» Neesnechick, Twenty. 


They counted time by nights, and not 
by days ; knew nothing of weeks, and 
scarcely discriminated smaller portions 
of the day than sunrise, noon, and sun- 
set. 

On the matter of the public speech of 


the New-England Indian, I distrust my, 


own power to stem the popular prejudice 
in favor of his eloquence, and shelter. 
myself under the carefully elaborated 
and admirably stated judgment of Dr. 
Palfrey. He says : — 


“There has been a disposition to attribute 
to the red man the power of eloquent speech. 
Never was a reputation so cheaply earned. 
A few allusions to familiar appearances in 
nature, and to habits of animals, constitute 
nearly all his topics for oratoxical illustra- 
tion. Take away his common-places of the 
mountain and the thunder, the sunset and 
the waterfall, the eagle and the buffalo, the 
burying of the hatchet, the smoking of the 
calumet, and the lighting of the council-fire, 
and the material for his pomp of words is 
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reduced within contemptible dimensions. 
His best attempts at reasoning or persua- 
sion have been his simplest statements of 
facts, themselves sometimes, no doubt, suf- . 
ficiently affecting. But whatever may be 
thought of those most favorable specimens of 
his oratory in other parts of North America, 
which must be allowed to be for the most 
part of doubtful authenticity, certain it is 
that there is no recorded harangue of a New- 
England Indian which can assert a claim 
to praise. Occasions enough occurred for 
creditable exhibitions in.this field. But the 
gift of impressive speech was not his.” 

The civil status of these rude red 
men was very simple. Individualism 
comes first in the growth of States, and 
the New-England Indian had not got 
far beyond this. Needing little govern- 
ment, and wanting little, he had little. 
He had scarcely any property to guard 
by lock or law, and so he invented and 
used neither. Kinship bound those of 
the same blood together to revenge vio- 
lence to life; but there is no proof that 
anything resembling a code of laws in 
the rudest form was in the land when 
our fathers brought those of Old England 
hither. As tribes, there was necessity, 
and so there came to be the fact, of 
counsel and unity of action as toward 
other tribes, and so the various tribes 
had each its sachem, or sagamore. ‘ Dr. 
Palfrey estimates the former as the su- 
perior, and the latter as a subordinate 
term; but Mr. Trumbull has shown, 
from their etymology, that they are iden- 
tical, —the first being a substantive or 
verbal, the second being the third per- 
son, singular, indicative, of the transi- 
tive verb sonkghuaz, “he has the mas- 
tery of.” How this sachem became such 
is not always clear; sometimes one 
tribe had more than one, as //¢antonno- 
mah and Canonicus, who were cotempo- 
rary as nephew and uncle among the 
Pequots, Probably the sachem was con- 
sidered the wisest man in the tribe; at 
any rate, he must have been the most 
popular one. He did not necessarily 
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act as commander:of his. braves) in war. 
So far as they did not fight on their own 
hook, they appear to have been led by 
the most valiant warrior for the time be- 
ing, as Annawon, Tiashq, and others 
were the “great captains,” as Church 
calls them, of Philip of Pokanoket. The 

-sachem had presents from his tribe; per- 
haps had his entire maintenance. 

The wife of the sachem was named 
saunk squa, “sachem squaw.” His 
wigwam was sachimmaacommock, “sa- 
chem’s’ house ;” which, Williams says, 
“according to their condition, is farre 
different from the other houses, both in 
capacity of receit, and also the finenesse 
‘and quality of their mats.” Squaw sa- 
chems sometimes ruled; as Awas- 
honks was over the Saconets when 
Philip’s war broke out. 

Their wars were hand-to-hand encoun- 
ters, and, with the great cry of the war- 
whoop, there was comparatively a small 
result of killed and wounded, as they 
fought from behind trees and all manner 
of coverts, and made it a rule never to 
attack, if they could help it, unless they 
had so far the advantage as to be reason- 
ably sure of victory. Cunning was more 
to the Indian than courage. Speed and 
stealth were his tactics. And when 
driven from his hiding-place and. com- 
pelled to a fair stand-up fight, he would 
run for dear life like the veriest coward. 
His great martial virtue was fortitude in 
enduring torture if captured, and this 
he had in wonderful perfection. 

Any brave who had sufficient popu- 
larity might raise a war-party. He 
-would announce his purpose, — subject 
of course to the disapproval of the sa- 
chem, — attack the war-post with his 
weapons, and, hooting his martial melo- 
dies (!) start the war-dance. Any war- 
riors who chose joined him, and strapping 
their satchel of sdékehick about. their 
loins, and taking their simple armament, 

they stole off into the night shadows in 
Indian file, threading the wood-paths 


toward their. foe; if. possible, falling 


upon him in the dimmest gray of the 


earliest morning, in that heaviest, slum- 
ber which precedes. waking. The fal- 
len foe was scalped, and the sealp-lock 
was the chief trophy of the victor’s lodge. 
Captives were sometimes tortured, if 
that seemed to be the best-use they 
could be put to; though less, it is be- 
lieved, in New England than among the 
Iroquois and the Five Nations. 

The language of the New-England 
savages as our fathers found it— of 
which we have given some scraps— 
was rough with consonants, but copious 
enough to provide for all their needs, 
and respectable in its grammatical struct- 
ure, possessing all the usual parts of 
speech except the indefinite article and 
the adjective ; contriving for the latter, 
however, by an extra. copiousness of 
verbs to serve adjectival uses. It was 
an “agglutinating”” tongue, and it car- 
ried the property of expressing ideas by 
compound vocables to such a length that 
in Eliot’s books appear words of as ma- 
ny as fifteen syllables. It had not the 
substantive verb, and so the capability 
of the expression of the idea of simple 
existence; but it had verb-forms to ex- 
press causative, frequentative, reflexive, 
and other modifications of action. It 
had no way of marking the gender of 
nouns or pronouns ; but to balance this 
it had differences of terminations to ex- 
press the shades of sense between an- 
imate and inanimate, — not always fol- 
lowing fact, however; inasmuch as by 
personification or otherwise they were 
accustomed to speak of the stars and 
some other inanimate objects as_be- 
longing to the animate class. The most 
marked defect of the structure of their 
speech for common use was perhaps its 
impossibility of expressing abstract forms 
and relations. They could not speak 
of a husband, wife, son, daughter, etc., 
without defining and appropriating it as 
somebody's husband, wife, son, or daugh- 
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ter. A particular plural—a little re- 
sembling the dual of the Greek—was 
employed, distinguishing few from many. 
' Their vocabulary was singularly defi- 
cient in terms which indicate, aid, and 
are the result, as well as the vehicle, of 
the higher forms of thought. Generali- 
zation was almost unknown. Each ob- 
ject which the Indian named had its spe- 
cific name, generally without reference 
to any class with which a closer obser- 
vation would have connected: it. An 
oak was paugantemisk ; a white oak was 
pohkuhtimts ; a yellow oak was wesat- 
timis, etc., etc. There were in Indian 
no words for time, space, substance, or 
God. ; 

And this leads me to a few words 
upon the last topic to which space can 
here be allowed, namely, the religious 
character and capacity of the aborigines 
of New England. - It has been usual to 
conceive of all savages, in this particular, 
in the light of Pope’s — 


“Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind ;” 


but the fact stated above, that the tongue 
of the New-England aborigines, had no 


word framed directly to express the Su-, 


preme Being, indicates the falseness of 
that impression.. The word . mazztou, 
which has usually been referred to as the 
name of the Creator, really means “that 
which surpasses,” or, more prosaically, 
“that which is unusual ;”. being formed 
by prefixing the indefinite particle ’# 
to the subjunctive participle, aut, of a 
verb which signifies ‘to be more than.” 
Roger Williams tells us that the Indians 
were in the habit, “at the apprehension 
of any excellency in men, women, birds, 
beasts, fish, etc., to cry out manztou, that 
is, ‘it isa God;’” but he explains the 
term better in another place, where he 
says they use it “of everything which 
they can not comprehend.” That was it 
precisely), When the Indian saw any- 
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thing that astonished him, or had waded 
into the deep waters of thought beyond 
his depth, whether in the: direction of 
the Great First Cause, or any other, he 
had this formula for disposing of it, — 
it was “ #anztou,’ — “beyond his ken.” 
When Eliot translated the Bible into 
Algonquin he transferred the word God; 
and Cotton had to use it in preaching to 
the Old Colony tribes, —a new name for 
anew idea. It is exceedingly difficult to 
get at the exact truth in regard to the 
dim and vague impressions respecting 
eternal realities which really did exist in 
New England. Edward Winslow first 
wrote home, “They are a people without 
any religion, or knowledge of any God ;” 
but afterward corrected it to say that “I 
erred; though we could then gather no 
better.” They seemed to have some 
notions of a good and evil spirit, Zaz- 
tum and Squantum, or Kettan and Hob- 
bomok. They had expectation of a fu- 
ture life, and they thought it would be 
toward the south-west. This is aboutall 
that the most careful modern examina- 
tion can honestly make out of the records 
of the past bearing on this subject. 
Clearly, they were destitute of all odes 
of religion. They had no Sabbath, no 
sacred book, no priest, no sacrifice, no 


altar, no shrine, no worship. The im- 


pressions that they had these, or some 
of them, which have misled many who 
have written upon them, have been gen- 
erated by confounding their sorceries and 


medicinal conjurings with religious ob- 


servances. Except so far as a genuine 
belief in deviltry and witchcraft was 
concerned, there seems to have been no 
such thing as an intense conviction upon 
any subject bordering upon spiritual 
things, in the Indian mind. 

It was a thin and barren soil, then, 
that our fathers had to cultivate, when 
they undertook to’ raise the aboriginal 


mind toward their own level of spiritual 


understanding. +: 
And as’ to the moral character upon 
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which they wrought, while the history 
of pagan men has unquestionably fur- 
nished darker and more loathsome pages 
than were unfolded on these New-Eng- 
land shores, it is still true that the Pil- 


grims found here abundant evidence 
that the first chapter of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans was inspired of God 
truthfully to describe the character and 
needs of lost men. 


“] AM THE WAY!” 


BY EDEN SHIRLEY. 


THE wind blows cold across the wold, 


The storm drives over the sea, 

But colder still the bleak, dark waste 
That lieth far ’twixt Thee and me, — 
The cheerless waste ’twixt Thee and me! 
Fainting, I start with trembling heart 

To tread the lone and deary way, 

Meet, only meet for such as I. 

Dear God, pity and comfort me! 
Brighten the way ’twixt me and thee. 


Let thine own power conduct me o’er 
The wilderness of life’s bleak moor, 
That stretches out, how cold, how far! 
With never a gleam from one pale Star 
To lift the gathering mist for me 
Which hides the way ’twixt me and thee. 
Do angel lips ne’er speak to men? 

Do their swift feet ne’er visit them? 
Do gates eternal stand so far 

That ne’er within is heard the jar 

Of all earth’s fearful, wailing cries ? 
Oh! pierce they never the upper skies ? 
Jesus, the way which leads to thee 
Seems far, seems very far to me! 


The storm is lulled, the wind is gone, 
Apace comes on the flushing morn ; 
The wailing. wind is heard no more; 

A voice sounds sweet across the moor: 
“Tam the Way ordained for thee ; 
Above, the bow of promise see. 
Beloved child, cling close to-me; 
Naught can intrude ’twixt me and thee. 


“Be still! bow low thy murmuring soul, 
Nor heed life’s conflicts as they roll ; 
Thy Father stoops to breathe the word; 


Nor eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, 
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Nor heart conceived the bliss reserved 
For those who walk the ways of God. 
I am the way; the Cvoss for thee 

Gilds all the way ’twixt thee and me. 


“My smile illumes the darksome way ; 
My changeless love from day to day _ 
Streams from the cross, from Calvary ; 
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The rays divine out-flash for thee. 
Then let thy feet tread cheerfully — 
Tired, bleeding feet, tread joyfully — 
The way which leads thee-on to me, — 
The hallowed way ’twixt me and thee.” 


Forgive, O God! the bitter tale 

I brought to thee, the feeble wail 

Of hopeless, helpless agony, 

Which hid thy pitying face from me, 

And lost the way ’twixt me and thee. 
Henceforth, though sword and tempest come, 
Though sirens lure my feet to roam, 


Lessened the way, O Christ! shall be 


That stretches out ’twixt thee and me, — 
The glorious way ’twixt thee and me! 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
Iv. EGYPT, AND THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


BY REV., W. L. GAGE, 


THE scene of the Bible story now 
passes from Palestine to Egypt. That 
strip of land, but a few miles wide, and 
lining the banks of the Nile with eme- 
rald, was the mother of civilization. Zo- 
an, in Egypt, lying east of the Tanitic 
mouth of the Nile, is referred to in the 
Bible as one of the most ancient cities in 
the world, and the rise of Egyptian civ- 
ilization antedates all authentic history. 
The power of that nation culminated 
during the time of the Hebrew sojourn 
in that country, Sesostris, the greatest 
and most formidable of the Egyptian 
monarchs, being almost unquestionably 
one of the Pharaohs who ruled while the 
Jews were in Goshen. It brings our 
subject out from the shadowy vagueness 
which might seem to rest upon it, to re- 


member that in all great collections of . 
Egyptian antiquities, such as that at 
Berlin for example, the features of that 
mighty monarch are preserved, colossal 
in size, but perfectly well kept, and un- 
questionably authentic. Not that Ram- 
eses the Great, or Sesostris, as the 
Greeks called him, was the king of 
Egypt when Joseph went down into that 
country; not that he was the Pharaoh 
who resisted Moses’ demands : he lived 
between Joseph and Moses, and was one 
of those kings whose stern hand crushed 
the chosen people. The royal resi- 
dences were at Memphis, a little south 
of Cairo and near the pyramids (to be 
seen on those plains even in Abraham’s 
time), and at Zoan, east of the Tanitic 
mouth of the Nile. The sacred city, 


- 
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the seat of learning, the place where 
Joseph found his wife, and where Moses 
was educated, was at On, or Heliopolis, 
about ten miles north-east of Cairo; its 


ON, OR HELIOPOLIS.* 


remains are to be discerned even at the 
present day, though in a state of great 
decay. The tract which most interests 
us, however, is Goshen. The various 
hints of the Bible, when broughtitogether 
and compared, enable us to determine 
the location of that fertile tract. It was 
unquestionably within the Lower Delta ; 
it was the country which lay between the 
capitals. of Egypt and Palestine ; it was 
the tract on the extreme eastern frontier 
of the kingdom ; it was but three days’ 
journey from the Red Sea; it embraced 
some one or more of the Nile mouths. 
As we learn from Ps. Ixxviii. 12 and 43, 
Zoan was within Goshen, and this city 
lay even west of the Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile. The repeated references to 


* The obelisk, seventy feet in hight, now standing 
alone on the plain, was anciently one of many in the 
University-city of Egypt, and was doubtless standing 
in the time of Joseph and Moses. 


_ valley struggle for 
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the use of the river take away all doubt 
about a portion of the Israelites dwelling 
upon its shores. The fish which they 
ate, the food which they raised, and 
which is found profusely where the in- 
undations occur, as well as the express 
allusions to watering the ground with 
the foot, make it certain that the western 
border of Goshen was on the river. 
The distinct statement that it was but 
a three days’ march from one of the 
cities to the sea proves, on the other 


' hand, that the district extended a con- 


siderable distance to the eastward, and 
embraced no inconsiderable share of 
that comparatively infertile country where 
the desert sands and the luxuriant Nile 
supremacy. Its 
southern limit evidently came down well- 
nigh to On, or Heliopolis, about ten 
miles north, as already intimated, of the 
present city of Cairo; for Joseph says, 
in the message which he sends to Jacob 
(Gen. xlv. 10), “thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near 
me.” When the patriarchal family and 


the dependents come down to Egypt, 


Joseph goes forth “to meet Israel, his 


“father, to Goshen,” showing that the dis- 


trict lay between the capital and south- 
ern Palestine. That tract, which even + 
in its present neglect mahifests that it is 
“the best in the land,” was well adapted 
to a race of herdsmen ; and the abund- 
ant pasturage which the Hebrews’ flocks 
would find would even surpass what had 
been seen on the fruitful plains of She- 
chem. The Hebrews were useful asa 
kind of breakwater against the irruptions 
of wild Bedouin tribes; and as they 
themselves were Bedouin in their char- 
acteristics, they would be skilled in all 
the arts of a half-civilized warfare. 
They were therefore of the very highest 
service to their Egyptian masters, for 
the inroads of wild Asiatic tribes con- 
stituted one of the greatest scourges of 
Egyptian civilization. In the Greek 
translation of the Bible made in Egypt 
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by the Seventy, while the memory of the 
old history was yet fresh, the word trans- 
lated “‘treasure-cities,” in the account of 
the works which the Hebrew bondmen 
wrought, is rendered “ fortified cities,” as 
if in allusion to the need of protection 
against inroads on the eastern frontier: 
Two of those cities are expressly named, 


a 
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— Rameses and Pithom. © It may be that 
archeologists are mistaken in their al- 
leged identification of the sites of those 
two cities, yet the physical character of 
the country makes it impossible to mis- 
‘take their approximate situation. A little 
north of Cairo, the lines of long parallel 
limestone cliffs which accompany the - 
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MAP OF GOSHEN, 


river northward to this point recede 
from each other, and allow space for the 
Delta, one of the lines of cliffs running 
away to the north-east, the other to the 
north-west. At one point, nearly east 
of the spot where the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile diverges, there is a narrow 
break in this line of cliffs, and a valley 
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may be traced eastward to the so-called 
Bitter Lakes of Suez. Excellent pastur- 
age still extends up this valley, and here, 
on the extreme border of what ‘was 
Egypt proper, and at the door of a nat- 
ural: avenue into the Nile valley, the 
cities of Rameses and Pithom were built. 
Subsequent ages have recognized the 
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value of that. sarne natural communica- 
tion, and the canal which has been re- 
cently opened is the third on the same 
line which has connected the Nile and the 
Red Sea. Here, and here alone, in this 
valley the rich basin of the Nile shades 
away by imperceptible gradations into the 
‘ desert. Elsewhere the line between fer- 
tility and sterility is one strictly drawn ; 
here itis not. » And thus it was inthe time 
of the Exodus, when the Israelites ex- 
changed the rank luxuriance of the Nile 


country for Succoth, the place of scant 


herbage, the place of “ booths,” and then 
for Etham, “on the edge of the wilder- 
ness.” Here transition is manifestly de- 
picted ; but this transition is only'to’ be 
found in this valley. Those who have 
put Goshen further south, near Cairo, 
have not only to contend with the impos- 
sibility of passing in those days down to 
the Gulf of Suez, but also with the want 
of that gradual shading away of Goshen 
-into the wilderness which the allusions 
to Succoth and Etham bring into view. 
The exact locality of these places, as 
well as of those in the immediate vicin-: 
ity of the Red Sea, is not known. Ram- 
eses almost unquestionably lay at the 
western opening of the valley that runs 
eastward to the Bitter Lakes. A collec- 
tion of ruins is pointed out near to the vil- 
lage of Abbasah, which our countryman, 
Rev. Dr. Samson, one of the most care- 
ful observers who have investigated the 
subject, believes to be the remains of Ram- 
eses. No one wishing to investigate ex- 
haustively the geography of Goshen and 
its treasure-cities of Rameses and Pi- 
thom can pass over Dr. Samson’s contri- 
butions to the Christian Review for 1849 
and 1850. From that point it is a three 
days’ journey, thirty-five miles, to the 
head of the Gulf. The first day’s journey 
brought them to Succoth, a place whose 
name, signifying booths, sufficiently in- 
dicates its most striking physical char- 
acter. Doubtless here they: parted with 
civilization, and passed from houses’ 
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to tents by the transitional use, for a 
night, of structures which should par- 
take of the nature of both, and be pro- 
tected, it may be, with a thin covering of 
leaves. It is easy even now to see 
where such an encampment would be 
naturally reared, and equally easy is it 
to mark the spot which is “ on the edge 
of the wilderness.” This line has no 
doubt shifted to a certain extent within 
four thousand years; yet it may be ap- 
proximately made out; and where the 
grass ceased utterly, there was Etham. 
The natural course of the Israelites 
was not directly towards the Red Sea; 


-itlay north of it, and was unquestionably 


known to their leader. Moses had been 
over the ground before, possibly often, 
for the Egyptians had a mining colony in 
Arabia, not far from Mt. Sinai, and the 
way thither was a well-beaten track. It 
formed no part of his plan, however, to 
lead the people up to the Promised Land 
by the route which had been taken by 
Abraham when four centuries before he 
had come down to Egypt for bread ; 
which had been taken too by the Mid- 
ianites when they brought Joseph down; 
by the sons of Jacob and by Jacob him- 
self when they came down; and by Jo- 
seph when he carried his father’s body 
up to Hebron in that imposing proces- 
sion which has been described in the 
closing chapter of Genesis : * thiswasa 
direct route running north-eastward not 
far from the Mediterranean coast, and 
not passing within many miles of the 
Red Sea. The reason why that route 
was not taken is explicitly stated in the 
Scriptures. (Ex. xiii. 17, 18.) “And it 
came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the 
people go, that God led them not 
through the way of the land of the 
Philistines, although that was near ; for 
God said, Lest peradventure the people 
repent when they see war, and they re- 


‘turn to Egypt.” But God led the peo- 


* I do not accept the hypothesis that he passed 
around the Dead Sea and crossed the Jordan. 
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ple about through the way of the wilder- 
ness of the Red Sea. Their direction 
was toward the south-east, instead of 
toward the north-east. The long detour 
which Moses proposed led him through 
territory with which he was perfectly fa- 
miliar. Forty years of his life had been 
passed in that desert country, and even 
now a secluded dell close by the tradi- 
tional Mt. Sinai bears the name of 
Moses’ father-in-law. The real home 
of the Midianites was on the eastern side 
of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, it 
is true; but the nomadic habits of those 
days took Jethro and his tribe west of 


the Gulf of Akabah, and permitted them 


to look for pasturage even in the central 
granitic ridge where the law was after- 
ward given to Moses. The whole 
country was doubtless as familiar to the 
Hebrew lawgiver as it is now to any 
Arab sheik ; he knew every wady, every 
spring, every mountain, every place of 
pasturage. Mt. Serbal, the most im- 
posing, though by no means the loftiest 
mountain of the peninsula, had long 
been a hallowed place. It had been the 
resort of Phenician and Philistine wor- 
shipers even before Moses’ day, and 
was doubtless the goal of that pretend- 
ed pilgrimage which Moses asked per- 
mission of Pharaoh“to make (Ex. viii. 
27): “Wewill go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness, and sacrifice to the 
Lord our God.” 

In view of the fact that Moses pro- 
posed to enter Palestine by a long de- 
tour, in order that the training of the 


desert might discipline them, and trans-., 


form them from an enervated, etffemin- 
ate, leprous race into hardy and energet- 
ic soldiers, equal to the great task of 
conquest before them, he struck out in 
the general direction of the Gulf of 
Suez. Doubtless, as already remarked, 
a regular road ran past the head of the 
gulf to the Egyptian mining colony of 
Serabit el Khadem, north-west of Mt. 
Serbal, and it was a simple matter to 
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follow it and double the northern ex- 
tremity of the gulf. Itis true, thé Red 
Sea extended some miles farther north 
than it does now ; yet near its head were 
cities, and a beaten road ran eastward 
into the Sinai peninsula. Much diffi- 
culty is found by certain biblical stu- 
dents in accepting the story of the sea’s 
opening and affording deliverance to the 
Israelites, and closing in upon the pur- 
suing Egyptians ; but there is an ante- 
cedent difficulty which rises even before 
we reach this. There are three places 
mentioned (Ex. xiv.) as in proximity 
with the sea, — Migdol, Pi-hahiroth, and 
Baal-zephon. The location of the sec- 
ond of these is not determined ; prob- 
ably it is indeterminable. Migdol, the 
town or tower which the Greeks subse- 
quently called Magdalon, was at some 
distance north of the gulf. Baal-zephon 
appears to have beca the. ridge even 
then consecrated to the worship of Baal, 
which is now to be recognized in the 
bold Jebel Attakah, running south-east- 
wardly down to the shore, and. forming 
in its eastern extremity a striking bluff. 
Between this ridge and the sea was a 
triangular piece of land, on some part of 
which was Pi-hahiroth. For some rea- 
son, entirely unexplainable on any theory 
but that which recognizes a miraculous 
intervention in parting the waters of the 
sea, Moses did not lead the host of the 
Israelites along the well-beaten road 
which doubled the head of the gulf, but 
drew them into that triangle which was 
bordered on the right by Baal-zephon, 
or Jebel Attakah, on the left by the sea, 
and in the rear by the great Egyptian 
army. It was therefore appropriate for 
Pharaoh to say, “ They are ‘entangled 
in the land; the wilderness hath shut 
them in.” 

The place where the crossing was ef- 
fected was limited to the few miles be- 


tween the point where the bold bluff of 


Jebel Attakah runs down to the sea, and 
the ancient head of the gulf, a few miles 
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north of the present. city.of Suez. 
Everywhere there the water is shallow, 
and landings are at the present day only 
effected by means of boats, and with 
much difficulty. It is a safe conjecture, 
that the passage was made very near the 
site of Suez. Doubtless wind and tide 
were agents in the piling up of the wa- 
ters and their subsequent return; the 
Scripture itself states that the “ Lord 
caused the sea to go back bya strong 
east wind all that night.” Dr. Bonar, in 
his excellent book called The Desert of 
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Sinai, accuses the learned and pious 
Robinson of trying to weaken the force 
of the miracle by ascribing it to wind 
and tide ; but not so do IJ read the work 
of our countryman: on the contrary, he 
stands strongly on the ground. that a 
miracle was wrought, but simply claims 
that in working this great wonder God 
merely brought the winds and the 
waves into subjection to his will, and 
made them the ministers in executing 
his mighty purpose. 


‘ABOUT PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


BY ATTICUS. 


A CHAT BY THE WAY. 


Monpbay. The cars were full that 
morning, yet I had a good seat. In 
front of me were two gentlemen, both of 
whom I knew well, — constant travelers, 
like myself, over the road. The ride was 
not long. The iron horse makes short 
work of fifteen or twenty miles. Buta 
man of business and of method knows 
that during that daily ride to and from 
the city much is accomplished, both for 
good and evil. Friends increase their 
friendliness ; politicians practice their 
arts with success ; mischief-makers plot 
not in vain. Many a worldly interest is 
fostered ; many a plan matured; much 


influence exerted; many minds swayed | 


by the interchange of thought and. pur- 
pose and feeling, in that morning and 


evening place of meeting and greeting. © 


The good friend who sat before me 
knew this well, and among all his plans 
for aiding his Master’s cause, the possi- 
ble opportunities of the car-ride were 
never forgotten. He was a wide-awake, 
active man in all matters public and pri- 
vate, and not the least efficient member 
of one of the numerous churches of our 
flourishing town. This morning he had 


sought the man who sat beside him for 
a definite purpose. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. A 
glad to meet you. 
with me? 
you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. B——. We havea 
fine morning for our ride.”’ 

They seated themselves, and I had 
the benefit of their conversation. 

“T was glad, friend A , very glad, 
to hear your name among those proposed 
yesterday for admission to the church, 
and I am glad youhave so soon secured 
a seat, and seem to consider yourself one 
of us, though you have been so short a 
time in our neighborhood.” 

“Thank you, Mr. B——. It is kind 
in you to welcome me so heartily. “Ex- 
perience and observation have taught 
me to settle my church relations imme- 
diately, wherever I go to reside, and I 


I am 
Will you take a seat 
I have something to ask 


-am never happy unless I feel that I have 


a home among the Lord’s people.” 

“You are just the man I took you for, 
and the man we want. We want you in 
many places, but chiefly at the church 
prayer-meeting Friday evenings, which 
is the very thing I wished to gee to 
you about this morning.” 

“T have already taken a class in the 
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Sabbath school, and my wife has joined 
the sewing-circle and attends the ladies’ 
meeting. We both know that the Mas- 
ter’s work is pressing, and we do not in- 
tend to be idlers.” 

“But I did not see you at the last 
meeting. I hope you will be punctual 
there. You know much depends on our 
example in that particular. _The weekly 
prayer-meeting is the thermometer.” 

“TY hear that often said, and perhaps 
it is true, though I have doubts on the 
subject. Is your meeting fully at- 
tended?” 

“J am sorry to say it is not. Our 
population is somewhat scattered. Many 
excuse themselves on account of distance, 
and want of time; and, for one thing and 

another, the meeting is often very small.” 

“Well, Mr. B , 1 shall be frank 
with you. I seldom attend the weekly 
prayer-meetings, and my reason for stay- 
ing away is that I do not feel myself 
benefited by going; on the contrary, I 
almost always get harm rather than 
good.” 

“ How is that, Mr. A ow kt-one 1S 
in a right frame of mind how can he be 
injured by going to the place where 
Christians meet for mutual help and en- 
couragement, and to seek the Lord’s 
blessing? How can he fail to be bene- 
fited ? : 

“Perhaps your meeting is an excep- 
tion, but most prayer-meetings are 
exceedingly dull and uninteresting. I 
have often been and sat through a long 
hour and a half, and left with only a 
sense of chilliness in my very soul, or an 
inexpressible irritation ; and you will al- 
low that I could not have been much 
profited.” 

“I think the fault must have been 
your own, Probably you did not try to 
be interested, and did not enter heartily 
into the exercises.” 

“Do you always find your meeting 
interesting? Don’t evade the question. 
Give an honest answer. Are the Friday 
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evening meetings of your church gener- 
ally what you would call interesting 
meetings?” 

“T think we ought to attend them 
whether they are interesting or not.” 

“That is another point. I am not 
now upon,the question of your duty or 
mine in the matter, but only trying to 
ascertain the truth simply as to their in- 
terest.” 

“Tf they are not interesting it is be- 
cause we do not make them so. If all 
the church-members would go, the meet- 
ings would have more interest; but of 
course if the majority stay away they 
will be dull.” 

“Did you never see a small gathering 
far more agreeable and full of life than a 
large one? I think numbers do not 
make the difference.” 

“Tt is cheering to see the seats filled 
and the church doing their duty.” 

“T have been in many a large room 
which was well filled with meeting-go- 
ing church-members, but which was an 
insufferably stupid place to me, and I 
did not feel myself in fault either. But 
you have not yet answered my question 
about your meetings.” 

“T can not tell how you will find them. 
For myself, I always go, and always find 
satisfaction in so doing.” 

“Your satisfaction may arise from 
having performed your duty, or from the 
fact that you have pleased the pastor, 
who expected you there, or from the - 
thought of having set a good example ; 
in fact, from various sources other than 
the real interest of the meeting. Do 
you think you should go every week if 
no other motive induced you except the 
attractions of the exercises themselves ?” 

“You cross-question closely. I find 
I shall have to give some thought to the 
subject before I answer.” 

“Think as much as you please, only 
give an honest answer. I am afraid you 
have a little of the feeling that it would 
be heresy to admit that prayer-meetings 
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are not always interesting, or indeed to 
investigate the subject.” . 

“JT will try to be honest, if you will 
come to ours and find out,for yourself. 
Will you come next Friday evening ?” 

“Yes, for once. Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning,” answered my friend 
B——, as he walked away, less briskly 
than his neighbor. There was an un- 
usually grave cast to his countenance. 
He was thinking, and his thoughts evi- 
dently perplexed him. Was he doubtful 
of his neighbor’s soundness in the faith, 
or anxious lest he be found wanting in 
practice, or had a new view of an old sub- 
ject taken possession of his mind, caus- 
ing turmoil where peace generally abode ? 


s Il. 
THAT PRAYER-MEETING. 


.We were all there. Mr. A—— was 
true to his promise, and in his seat early, 
I noticed, being there myself earlier still. 
Brother B came in soon, and the 
very same look was on his face which 
had impressed me Monday. He glanced 
round, saw Mr. A with evident. sat- 
isfaction, and went to his usual place. 
But he was not his usual self through 
that meeting. He was restless. His 
eyes often sought and explored the ex- 
pression of Mr. A ’s face. He sang 
with a kind of nervous energy quite un- 
wonted. His remarks, though as good 
as ever, — and Brother B—— never spoke 
in vain, — were not uttered in the usual 
calm and settled tone, and his prayer 
went up with more than usual fervency, 
and with a tinge of anxiety for the help 
of the Holy Spirit to “ make our gather- 
ing together profitable and refreshing to 
our souls.” 

Brother B—— was perplexed and 

troubled. A new difficulty had arisen in 
his path. He had well and faithfully 
combated many excuses for not attend- 
ing the weekly prayer-meeting on the 
part of the church-members, and felt per- 
fectly at home in that field. He knew 
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exactly how to answer the man who 
complained that he had no time. It was’ 
easy to silence such a one, who found 
time for all other purposes, and send him’ 
away with a thorn in his conscience, if 
he had any conscience. It was not diffi- 
cult to remind the brother who pleaded 
distance as an excuse for not coming, 
that he found it convenient to attend the 
lyceum lecture with his family, though 
the ride to the hall was three miles, 
and to the church only two. He could 
send his own carriage for those .who 
justly complained of disability ; and he 
was never at.a loss for words of encour- 
agement, and strength and warning to 
those who, though present, were back- 
ward in performing the duties required 
of them there. But he was always kind 
on the subject of duty in this particular, 
though firm and unflinching, and he was 
seldom at fault. But here was some- 
thing new. That a man might really be 
a warm-hearted servant of the Lord, 
ready and willing to do all his part in 
the vineyard, and yet stay away from 
the prayer-meeting because it was un- 
interesting and unprofitable, was start- 
lingam. Vir... LA: certainly appeared 
like a man who was whole-hearted in 
his Master’s service. He gave his time 
and his money and his energies to the 
building up of the good cause. He was 
never indifferent to the interests of Zion. 
It could never at any time be said of 
him that he was cold or even lukewarm. 
They had met many times in the city, 
and the town where they resided. ‘He 
had known of Mr. A ‘s earnest and 
Christian course for many years, and 
was, as he said, truly glad to welcome 
him to his own neighborhood and church, 
and he had expected to find in him a 
man after his own heart,—a_ helper, 
especially in that hard field, the weekly 
prayer-meeting. . It was a hard field. 
He could not but confess that to himself 
often. But he had always supposed the 
hardness was of an inevitable nature, 
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even the very:hardness of the natural 
human heart, the perverseness. of the 
soil itself; and that he and his co-labor- 
ers had nothing to do in the matter but 
labor on as their fathers had done before 
them, always toiling and always mourn- 
ing, but having no reasonable ground for 
hope that things would ever mend, and 
therefore satisfied to have done their 
best, and to look for reward in the ap- 
proval of their Lord and the rest which 
awaited them in his presence. That a 
Christian man should ever deliberately 
stay away from the weekly meeting be- 
cause he honestly felt that he could em- 
ploy his time and energies for the Lord 
to better purpose elsewhere was aston- 
ishing. That the trouble, the chronic 
trouble, of the thin prayer-meeting could 
be remedied by any other means than by 
a “revival,” technically so called, had 
never suggested itself to his mind. 
That it was possible to make a prayer- 
meeting a place of real attraction, or that 
it was faulty for not being so, was equally 
a strange thought. 

The subject had scarcely been absent 
from his mind since the talk in the cars. 
Mr. A ’s questions had struck home. 
Why ad he, Mr. B , attend the 
weekly meeting? What was his true 
motive? Why did others stay away? 
Was it a perfectly just conclusion that 
those who went were “in the Spirit,” 
and as a matter of course most faithful 
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to the Lord, and those who staid away 
were surely and invariably to be censured ? 
He knew in his own soul that, if he an- 
swered Mr. A truly, he must say 
he often went solely because he deemed 
it duty. Often he went when he did not 
feel it to be his duty, simply that the 
pastor might not be disappointed. He 
knew that he often left the meeting 
heavy-hearted and unrefreshed, but he 
had been accustomed to blame his own 
dullness, or in his own mind to lay the 
fault at the door of those church-members 
who did not come, and over whom he 
mourned. There was great disturbance 
in good Mr. B——’s mind all through 
that Friday evening, and he was not him- 
self. He was keenly alive to the listless, 
prosy, heavy atmosphere. He noticed: 
the length and wordiness of some of the 
exhortations and the formality of the 
prayers. The dim lamps he thought 
were more dim than usual. The room 
had a dreary aspect. The pauses were 
painful, the services dragged, the hour 
and a half was long. He looked more 
and more anxiously, though furtively, to- 
ward his friend A——. He was relieved 
when the benediction was pronounced, 
and he hurried away without stopping 
for his usual friendly chat with one and 
another, as if some important business 
were awaiting him and he could not 
tarry. ; 


(To be continued.) 


INVOCATION. 


BY MISS MARY E. ATKINSON. 


SPEAK to me, O my.Lord! for sad and lonely 
Pass all the hours by thee uncomforted: 
Thy words are spirit, they are life, they only ; 
Be not thou silent, lest my heart lie dead. 


Speak to me, Lord! for earth thy glory hideth ; 
Thy gracious face is seen in heaven alone ; 
Yet in thy word my longing soul confideth, 


And thou hast said thou wilt not leave thine own. 
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Speak to me, Lord! My weary watch I’m keeping, 
Faint and disheartened, where my task was set; 

I’ve given thy message, hoping, praying, weeping, 
And lo! these hearts are closed against thee yet. 


Speak to me, Lord! Dost thou not hear my pleading? 
Shall all my life-work no acceptance gain? 

Must daily labor, nightly interceding, 
Yea, fervent prayer itself, be all in vain? 


Speak to me, Lord! The waves of doubt roll o’er me, 
Faith’s anchor scarce the heavy strain can bear ; 

Oh, let me know thee on my way before me, 
Lest my heart sink in sorrow and despair! 


THE REPLY. 


Then Jesus answered, — Lo! I stand and knock 
Unwearied at each heart’s reluctant door; 

I wait, until the close-barred gates unlock, 
As at thine own, a few short years before. 


Canst thou not watch in patience with me there? 
Canst thou not drink.one drop of all my cup? 
My baptism, prayed for-once, canst thou not bear, 
Nor tread my path, with me to hold thee up? 


O thou of little faith! most near was I 

When thou didst deem me farthest, and mine arms 
Were open to infold in sympathy 

Thy heart, which trembled in its weak alarms. 


By suffering borne with me and for my sake, 

, By pain endured for that for which I died, 

Most fully, deeply, doth thy heart partake 
My fellowship; with thee I. then abide. 


Thy tears with mine bedew: Gethsemane, 

Thy prayers with mine ascend: before the throne, 
Thy sufferings blend with mine on Calvary, 

And by all these I claim thee as mine own. 


HOLY WEEK. AT ROME. 
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HOLY WEEK AT ROME... 


BY MARY LOWE. 


Colonnade. 


Egyptian Obelisk. 


Vatican. 


Colonnade. 


ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL, ROME. 


Ir is after the joy-time of Carnival; 
_after the noise and mirth and masque- 
rade and revelry of that week in which 
the shade of the old Bacchanal wanders 
restlessly to and fro in the streets of 
Rome. It is after the music, and can- 
nonading, and illuminations; after every 
other transient madness has had its day ; 
after the lights have burned out, and 
the garlands been trampled in the dust, 
and the flowers have faded, and the city 
has put on her robe of sackcloth and 
worn it nearly through the forty days; 
after the voices of the monks have’ been 
lifted up, by the fallen columns in the old 
Forum, from the steps of the churches, 
and at the corners of thé streets ; after 
groups of penitents have gathered nightly 
around the iron cross within the walls 
of the ruined Colosseum ; after the con- 
fessionals have received the burdens of 
- thousands of hearts, and nobles have 


walked in the coarse dress of friars, 
doing penance, by a week of begging, 
for a year of sin; after the stately Ro- 
man dames have laid aside their rich ap- 
parel to wear the garb and share the 
seclusion of the nun ; after the pilgrims 
have come from every village and town 
in Italy, and from over the mountains 
and across the sea; after the strangers, 
to whom the time-has no special. signifi- 
cance, have filled every nook and corner 
of hotel and lodging ; after the churches 
have kept up their ceaseless service, and 
prayer and incense and tapers have 
filled the days, —¢hen comes the Holy 
Week to Rome. 

To the devout Catholic, this city is of 
course the place of places, and this week 
the time of times; and this fact alone, 
that its ceremonies are of such exceed- 
ing importance to so large a portion of 
the so-called Christian world, gives them 
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an interest to many to whom they 
have never borne a religious significance. 

Then, standing, as we believe, upon 
the higher ground of truth occupied by 
the Protestant faith, it is impossible not 
to look curiously over this region of 
Catholicism, through which that faith has 
struggled up to its present hight ; im- 
possible not to examine these cast-off 
garments of a great, all-powerful truth, 
marveling the while that they contain 
so much of the fragrance of the life they 
once infolded,—that multitudes of poor 
souls believe they infold still,— while a 
few only realize that the spirit is de- 
parted. 

The-services of the week, beginning 
with Palm Sunday and ending with 
Easter, are peculiarly calculated to sus- 
tain the above-mentioned delusion, —that 
within this church lies all spiritual life 
and power; for every sight that could 
dazzle the eye, every sound that could 
attract the ear, every possible influence 


that could affect the religious nature’ 


through the senses or the imagination, is 
brought to bear upon minds formed 
both by nature and education to be im- 
pressed by mere externals. And indeed, 
for minds not thus prepared, itis often dif- 
ficult to realize that so much that is beau- 
tiful and grand, so much that has come 
down through the centuries, and is at 
present apparently so full of vigor and 
strength, is but a whited sepulcher, full of 
the remains of a dead faith. We talk of 
its hollowness and rottenness and super- 
ficial hypocrisy, of its waning power, and 
its fina] overthrow before the advance of 
education and intelligence ; yet, when we 
remember that in our own country it 
numbers, during the last year, its con- 
verts by tens of thousands, it is natural 
to question what it can be, if zo¢ an ele- 
ment of truth, that makes it so strong 
and so abiding. 

In order to have any idea of the im- 
pressiveness and grandeur of the prin: 
cipal ceremonies of Easter week, it be- 
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comes necessary for one to comprehend’ 
something of the magnificence of the 
temple in which all the principal services 
are held. And yet, to say that St. Peter’s 
Church is so many feet long, and so 
many feet broad, and so many feet high, 
tells nothing. It needs that the temple 
be seen, and not seen only, but studied ; 
beginning even at the wide-sweeping 
colonnades that mark the track of Nero’s 
chariot in the old days of Christian. mar- 
tyrdom. In the arena they inclose, 
where rung the groans of the tortured 
sufferers, and the mad shout of the 
blood-loving people, and the howling of © 
beasts of prey, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple kneel in silence every year for the 
benediction of a white-haired old man, 
while the fountains scatter their music 
in cool drippings and the sun makes 
rainbows over their heads, and the great 
obelisk looks on with the unmoved gaze 
that it has worn for three hundred years, 
and the same that overlooked some 
Egyptian scene for centuries before. 
Looking at the church from this point 
you will get no idea of its size; nor is it 
much easier after passing up the steps, 
across the vestibule, and through the 
ever open door. Its occupants ‘may 
number hundreds; they seem net so 
many scores. The long aisles stretch 
away like streets in the distance, and the 
people seem like children; while the 
tread of footsteps on the marble floor 
would make one think himself nearing 
the sea. The white cherubs that hold 
the shells of holy water by the door are 
taller than the tallest man; the letters 
of the inscriptions from Holy Writ, above 
our heads, are full six feet in length ; the 
canopy over the high altar is one hun- 
dred feet from the pavement ; any one 
of these little chapels is larger than an’ 
ordinary church; this dome is just the 
Pantheon lifted two hundred feet in air, 
and would cover, “as a hen ‘covereth 
her chickens,” any’ three churches’ °of’ 
usual size. The music that comes faintly ' 
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as a wind-note to the ear at this distance 
is from yonder chapel, and a little farther 
on you will not hear it at all. 

Then, every foot of all this immense 
space, from the entrance to the farthest 
corner, from floor to the top of the dome, 
is one great mosaic. 

Rare marbles from every land, pre- 
cious and beautiful stones, statues of 
prophets and apostles, monuments of, 
the mighty dead, — everything that the 
centuries could give to make it the most 
gorgeous of temples is here. Of course 
its architecture and its decorations may 
both be severely criticised, and much 
found to condemn, yet there it is,—a 
most magnificent temple, toward which, 
at this season, the pilgrims of all coun- 


tries turn their faces, and into which the , 


nations bring their offerings. 

On Palm Sunday the church fills early 
with people of every class and condi- 
tion. Princes and nobles in court attire, 
servants gayer than their masters, titled 
Roman ladies, ex-queens and princesses, 
dignitaries of church and state in robes 
of scarlet and purple and fine linen, 
priests and friars, black-robed Domini- 
can, brown-clad Franciscan, nuns in 
white caps and kerchief, — huddling to- 
gether like frightened birds, or kneeling 
before some crucifix, with the motion of 
their lips keeping time to the slipping of 


beads through their white fingers, —peas- ,, 


ants each in the curious costume of his 
native district, and pilgrims from afar, 
schools of boys strolling about in their 
long black gowns under the care of 
some guardian priest, little children 
rolled up like small mummies and car- 
_ ried in mothers’ arms or dragged about 
by leading-strings, pages of the nobility 
darting hither and thither in jaunty little 
suits of black velvet, soldiers in the gay- 
est uniforms, and hundreds of ladies in 
black and wearing black veils (for in this 
dress, and this only, seats for these occa- 
sions may be procured), —all these, and 
more, compose the throng that restlessly 
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swells and surges like a tide, until the 
hour for the service to begin, when the 
peal of trumpets announces the coming 
of the procession. 

Long lines of French soldiers enter, 
and form on each side of a broad ave- 
nue in the center of the church, down 
which, with slow and stately magnifi- 
cence, and amid peals of triumphant 
music, sweeps the escort of Swiss guards 
in their dress of rainbow hues; the 
Guard Nobile, composed of the young 
nobles of Rome ; the long line of cardi- 
nals; the senator in his purple robes, 
the scarlet-clad chamberlains, and the 
pope himself, borne on the shoulders of 
his attendants under a silken canopy. 
All the great throng of people, priest 
and soldier alike, drop on their knees at 
his approach and receive his blessing, 
bestowed with a feeble motion of the 
hand and a hardly perceptible movement 
of the lips. It is a very venerable, 
benevolent face, a little anxious and 
wearied, perhaps, but it reveals none of 
the shrewdness or power of many a face » 
among the cardinals.. Slowly the pro- 
cession advances, between the gleaming 
rows of bayonets, to the place where, 
seated upon his throne, the head of the 
church receives the obeisance of the 
bishops, deacons, nobles, and cardinals, 
who, some of them, are allowed to kiss 
his hand, and others, kneeling, to embrace 
his foot. Then for hours, in which the 
crowd stands quiet or moves restlessly to 
and fro, keeping up a little hum of con- 
versation except in the immediate vi- 
cinity of. the guard, the services go on, 
consisting of high mass, a ceremony too 
familiar to require a description here, 
except that, on these occasions,,the mu- 
sic, selected from the old compositions, 
and sung by unseen choirs of male 
voices, is very grand and impressive. 
The members of the pope’s choir, se- 
lected from among the finest voices in 
the world, are not permitted to sing in 
any service except that of the church, 
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and are bound by their engagement to 
sing to no private audience’ numbering 
more than six. After the mass comes 
what is considered the most beautiful 
ceremony of the day, — the blessing of 
the palms by the pope. 

These are not, as might be sup- 
posed, the long, waving branches of the 
green palm-tree, such as in the olden 
time were scattered in the path of our 
Saviour; but white and dry and shin- 
ing, twisted and plaited into every curi- 
ous shape and design, so that they 
brought, for the pontiff’s blessing, scep- 
ters and anchors and crosses and gar- 
lands and rods and shepherd’s crooks. 
These they held before him, and he 
touched and blessed them. 

Among the crowd, falling in here and 
there 4s the procession passed by, was 
some woman too poor to buy her palm, 
who brought a little bough broken from 
the olive-tree. For the palms that may 
be brought must be purchased, because 
long ago, for a service rendered by a cit- 
izen of a little Italian town on the bor- 
ders of the sea, the people of that town 
were granted by the pope the exclusive 
privilege of furnishing all the palms used 
on this day. It was, then, perhaps, the 
most touching sight of all, to see these 
poor women who could not buy a palm 
bearing out from this great temple their 
little olive-twigs, to place over their 
threshold or above the cradle of a 
sleeping child, with simple faith in the 
blessing that should make their little 
possession a guard against all evil that 
should come to them. 

In their peasant dress and wooden 
shoes they followed in the wake of 
the gorgeous procession of trailing gar- 
ments, —it may be the truest believers of 
them all, and the souls most likely by 
and by to “wear the white robes and 
bear the palms in their hands.” 

For such as these, for the old and the 
poor, for the ignorant, and the little chil- 
dren, is it that we find our sympathy 
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and longing kindled, that the veil may 
drop from before their eyes, and they 
come to see clearly from whence cometh 
their help. 

The procession that sweeps down the 
church, while the music rings through 
all the arches, is the same that entered, 
except that now each prince and bishop 
and priest dears his palm, as also does 
the pope himself. You question what it 
has been to them, but the faces, care- 
less, indifferent, or sneering, indicate lit- 
tle or nothing that would not strengthen 
previous conviction that the whole thing 
is a mere form,—a farce to be played 
every year, whose necessity all allow, 
whose real spiritual significance only a 
few appreciate and feel. 

- Monday morning, passing through the 
streets of Rome, one is struck by the 
general distribution of palm branches. 


‘The windows in which, before, they were 


skillfully displayed for sale, are empty, 
while over every palace-portal or hum- 
ble doorway hangs some symbol of the 
benediction brought from the bosom of 
the church. 

If you chanced to enter, this morning, 
any of the places of worship, you would 
find a thoughtful crowd, listening to the 
exhortations of the priests, who use 
more than usual effort, during’ this sea- 
son, to stimulate the zeal and enliven 
the devotion of the people. Unique. 
crowds they are, too, — studies for any 
painter ; as are also the groups gathered 
around some zealous “padre” at. the 


_corners of the streets ; but we must not 


linger to study them. 

In order to secure a share in the 
benediction pronounced by the pope on 
Easter Sunday, it is essential that the 
papist should have performed the duties 
of confession and reception of the sacra- 
ment, obligatory upon him at Jeast once 
a year. There are plenty of adherents 
to the church who are anxious to re- 
ceive the blessing, and yet indifferent, 
reluctant, or dilatory in fulfilling the con- 
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ditions ;, and toward such as these is 
- this out-of-door labor specially directed. 
Unusual activity is also shown on the 
part of the various begging institutions 
connected with the church. A brown- 
clad friar rattles a box in your ears in the 
street ; another waits at the entrance of 
your hotel ; and a hand is thrust forward 
at every turn, and voices supplicate for 
money in behalf of Mary and her Son, 
and a whole army of saints and martyrs. 
Among these barefooted friars are some- 
times to be seen noblemen, who perform 
this service as a penance for the past 
year of sin, or as a security for indul- 
gence in the years to come. Many-no- 
ble ladies retire to convents, and pass 
this week in fasting, self-examination, and 
prayer. The pictures in the churches 
are veiled, the lights are dimmed, and it 
would be evident to any observer ac- 
quainted with the city’s ordinary aspect 
_ that the time is one of solemn moment. 
Tuesday finds the streets full of pro- 
‘cessions of one kind or another. Now 
it is-the brothers of some monastery, 
bearing the host and singing as they go, 
- bareheaded and barefooted, to worship 
at some sacred shrine ; again it is a row 
of little blue-clad children from some 
charity-school, accompanied by the sober 
veiled nuns, or the boys from a Jesuit 
institute, or a few priests, followed by a 
procession of people, while one father 
bears some sacred relic, a finger-bone, a 
tooth, or may be a lock of some saint’s 
hair. Sometimes these processions are 
formed of the wealthy and noble, and 
when this is the case, many wear a loose 
mask or mantle, not unlike the dominoes 
worn in Carnival time, and which effect- 
ually conceals the face. When composed 
of the pilgrims, who by this time begin 
to arrive in great numbers, they present a 
variety of costume and combinations of 
characteristics full of interest to the ob- 
server. The object and destination of 
the processions is usually the same. 
There are seven churches in Rome 
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termed basilicas, and it is incumbent on 
all good Catholics to make, during Holy 
Week, a pilgrimage to each one of these 
on foot. This is no small undertaking, 
when we consider that they are in widely 
different portions of the city, and some 
of them even at a distance beyond the 
walls. ‘Some persons perform this duty 
entirely in one day; others divide it, 
making it as easy as possible ; but the 
earlier part of the week is chosen as time 
less fully occupied with other duties than 
the latter. Each basilica has its pre- 
cious shrines, its holy relics, its miracle- 
working images, which, on this week, are 
exposed to public view, though ordina- 
rily only to be seen by the presentation 
of a fee to the custodian. In all of 
them are seated in the confessionals 
the priests of various nations, so that 
the pilgrim, of whatever land, may never 
go unshriven for lack of an ear into 
which he may pour the confession of his 
sin. 

These pilgrimages, as they are called, 
usually include one-also to the Scala 
Santa or Holy Staircase, which occupies 
a chapel by itself, in the vicinity of the 
Lateran Basilica. This staircase is said 
to be the one that belonged to the house 
of Pilate, in Jerusalem, up which the 
Lord was led to receive his condemna- 
tion. The stairs became so worn by the 
kisses of pilgrims as to necessitate cov- 
erings of wood, which have themselves 
been a number of times replaced. I do 
not recall the number of steps, but the 
flight is long and wide, and can only be 
ascended on one’s knees.. Fortunately 
for curious unbelievers, there is, both to 
right and left, a staircase for the faithful 
to descend, and by which the faithless 
may mount. Go up any morning, par- 
ticularly any morning of Holy Week, to 
the top, and you will see a throng of 
devotees climbing with prayerful pa- 
tience, leaving kisses on every Stair, 
this that is to them a very path of life. 
We can not tell whether the Saviour’s 
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feet ever pressed this stone, but there 
are lowly ways of self-denial and prayer 
which we kzow were trodden by him; 
and, standing here, remembering the 
better faith that has been given us, see- 
ing these poor creatures dropping tears 
where they think his footsteps fell, one 
can not but question whether these, in 
their blindness, follow not, after all, 
more closely than we who so much bet- 
ter know “the Way.” Here are many 


women: ladies whose robes of silk and - 
velvet trail behind them in the dust, or _ 


sweep the ragged garments of the woman 
whose life is in the street; there are 
country girls in the quaint but gay cos- 
tumes of the contadint, and simple 
men and women who hardly seem to 
know whether most to marvel at the 
marble beauty of the stately chapel, 
‘bright with frescoes and polished to mir- 
_ror-like brilliancy, or to be awed.by the 
solemnity of the place; there are little 
children, full of wondering devotion, hold- 
ing fast by a mother’s hand, and a row 
of schoolboys, guided by a priest, and 
soldiers, whose swords rattle at every 
step. All alike glance up into the mar- 
ble face of the Christ receiving the kiss 
of Judas,—a rare group in marble 
placed by the open door, — and dropping 
upon their knees below it begin the 
ascent. At the summit of these stairs 
lies an image of the Saviour, just as 
taken from the cross. It is a ghastly 
and dreadful caricature, covered with 
‘wounds and daubs of red paint, yet it 
receives in its stiffened hands offerings 
‘of money, and piles of copper coins lay 
heaped beside it on the floor. Many 
stopped here with prayers and sobs, 
and left offerings of tears and. kisses 


upon the face. One woman, I remember, 


lingered as if she could not leave the 
spot, praying apparently with greatest 
fervency, while all the people behind her 
waited on their knees, without a move- 
ment of impatience. The image lies 
near the door of a little chapel, whose 
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special sanctity lies in the fact that its 
threshold has never been crossed by a » 
woman; and which is believed to con- 
tain a portrait of Jesus Christ painted by 
St. Luke when the Lord was twelve 
years of age. A glimpse of the face 
could be obtained through gilded rail- 
ings, but it was not eve that the peni- 
tents lingered. Having completed their 
ascent, they passed into a second chapel, 
whose floor was strewn with flowers, 
whose priest was praying at the altar. 
Observing the other scene and then this, 
listening to the low soothing of the voice, 
seeing the sunshine and the blossoms, 
one could not but be struck with the 
fact that nothing was omitted that would 


impress the mind with a comforting 


sense of a duty performed; and one 
receives also the conviction that no pains 
is spared to work the public mind up to 
a state of excited preparation for the 
more solemn and important services of 
the week. ; a 
Wednesday morning there is high 
mass in all the basilicas, and a special 
service in the Sistine Chapel, at which 
the pope is present; and on this after- 
noon is sung for the first time the sol- 
emn service into which is introduced the 
Miserere of one or another of the cele- | 
brated masters who have contributed to 
this service strains that may be used | 
for no other. The same music is sung | 
at the same hour in the Gregorian 
Chapel of St. Peter’s by another choir, 
in order that all whom the first place | 
may not accommodate may have an op- | 
portunity of hearing in the latter. As 
we shall hear the music later, let us 
leave it for the present, to look at one 
of the ceremonies of Holy Week, that 
has in it such a semblance of genuine | 
humility and self-abasement as to merit | 


‘at least a scrutinizing glance. 


An old convent, called by the name of | 
St. Philip Neri, near the banks ofthe ° 
Tiber, has been converted into ‘a hospi- 


‘tal for: the reception of pilgrims who: 
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come from afar to be present at the 
Easter festivities. Here the pilgrim is 
received, from whatever nation or coun- 
try; the farther he comes the warmer 
his welcome and the better his fare; he 
who has walked a distance of twenty 
leagues is entitled to special comforts ; 
and the poorer pilgrims are supplied 
with money for their return journey, 
in amounts proportioned to the distance 
they arefrom home. Here are two great 
halls, into which the poor creatures, foot- 


sore and travel-worn, are ushered on 


arrival, and here they are taken in 
charge and their wants provided for by 
members of the noble families of Rome. 
Princes, countesses, ecclesiastics, cardi- 
nals, and sometimes even the popes 
themselves, with their own hands re- 
move the soiled garments, and with 
their own hands wash the feet of these 
pilgrims, bring them food, and conduct 
them to the little white cot on which 
they may rest. In the women’s hall, a 
long row of tired women and children 
sat on benches far enough from the floor 
so that their feet just reached the great 
basins of steaming water, and ladies in 
sober attire, whose white hands had 
dropped their jewels for a while, taking 
on themselves the gems of a genu- 
ine service instead, were bathing with 
womanly tenderness and care the brown 
and swollen and dirty feet. The recipi- 
ents. of this kindness looked on in silent, 
grateful wonder, treasuring up, doubt- 
less, looks and touches to be talked of 
to their children years from now, in their 
far-away homes among the mountains. 
Children, who had been brought to 
Rome that they might gaze on the Ma- 
donna’s pictured face, looked as if they 
had found it already. One young peas- 


ant girl from the Abruzzi suffered the: 


long strings of rags, that had been her 
only protection for her feet on the jour- 
ney, to be removed, and her feet to be 
bathed by a pair of delicate hands ; but 
when the work was done, and the lady 
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bent her lips to the foot and kissed it, 
she burst into tears. In the men’s hall, 
gentlemen were performing the like ser- 
vice for the men, though, I must confess, 
with an awkward daintiness that showed 
no little disgust at the occupation. Itis - 
performed every evening, so long as pil- 
grims continue to come, by volunteers 
from among the nobility of Rome ; and, 
in times past, kings and queens who have 
been in Rome at this season have been 
eager to take their turn. 

The custom is one that needs no com- 
ment. I stood and watched them, re- 
membering a band of men and women 
from America’s nobility, who, not for 
one week, but for months, laid down all 
the home comforts, and did as much as 
this, and a hundred-fold more, for pil- 
grims who, coming up to lay the offer- 
ings of their lives before the country’s 
holiest shrine, were stricken down in the 
way and forced to wait awhile and rest ; 
remembering faces that never looked on 
a sculptured saint or a painted virgin, 
yet that grew in sweetness to be very 
like what the great artists have painted 
and called them ministering spirits. 

Thursday morning, after a high mass 
at the Sistine Chapel, at which the pope 
is present, there occurs a ceremony 
somewhat similar to this of which I have 
spoken in spirit, perhaps, but differing 
widely in detail. This is the /evanda, 
or the washing of the, feet of thirteen 
priests in the cathedral by the holy 
father himself. This is one of the great 
occasions of the week, and is attended 
by an immense concourse of people, 
seats being provided for the holders of 
tickets, who appear in the court dress of 
the time of Pius IX. The so-called dis- 
ciples are very curiously chosen, each 
Catholic country having the privilege of 
electing so many representatives, usu- 
ally priests, or those preparing to be- 
come priests. These all assemble at 
Rome at the appointed time. Their 
heads and faces are shaven; they are 
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arrayed in a long loose garment of 
white woolen, with a cross upon the 
breast, and a high white cap is placed 
upon their heads. The whole figure 
is painfully suggestive of an approach- 
ing execution. When all are arrayed, 
each is presented with an immense 
nosegay; and with these they march 
into the church, and ascend a plat- 
form erected. for the purpose, so that 
the ceremony may be witnessed by all 
the people. Then follows the usual array 
of cardinals and bishops, and finally the 
pope himself, marching in to strains of 
music coming from an unseen choir. 
There is a chanting of prayers and a 
swinging of censers, and then, on the 
occasion witnessed, the disciples were 
seated, and the venerable old man arose, 
accompanied by several cardinals, and 
laid aside his mantle and proceeded to 
wash the feet of the white-clad, startled- 
looking. thirteen. One cardinal knelt 
and removed their slippers; another 
held the silver ewer, into which his Holi- 
ness dipped the end of his fingers, and 
sprinkled a little water upon the ex- 
posed foot. Then, with the towel where- 
with he was girded, a silver-embroidered 
apron heavy with golden fringes, he 
lightly touched the surface, bowed his 
head and kissed the towel, and passed 
on to the next. The same performance 
was repeated thirteen times, with no 
apparent variation, watched in  pro- 
found silence by the crowd, and termi- 
nated in a burst of triumphant music 
and the papal benediction. During the 
latter, some of the people hastened away 
to be in season for the next ceremony, 
called the last supper, which immedi- 
ately succeeds the /avanda, and takes 
place in a remote hall of the Vatican 
But we need not follow the crowd. Let 
us wait a moment to see what befalls 
the thirteen. Each man receives from 
the hands of the pope a. little bag of 
money for the deftaying of his expenses ; 
the clothes are also his own, white cap 


the colonnade. 
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and all, though what possible service 
they could perform for him is beyond 
our comprehension. : 

The throng pours out of the church, 
and, animated by one desire, moves 
toward the left entrance of the Vatican. 
It takes all the long line of Swiss Guards 
to keep them within proper bounds. 
They fill all the long corridor and’ the 
great hall, spread far out on the pave- 
ments of the piazza, and scatter along 
It is composed of peo- 
ple from every nation: not above one- 
half are Romans; plenty of Americans 
with camp-stools under their arms, and 
bonnets pinned inside their cloaks ; 
plenty of Spaniards and Austrians and 
Italians and English, but more persons 
from America and France than from any 
other lands. All jostle and push to- 
gether ; all stand still and scold together, 
in as many tongues as there are nation- 
alities ; all wait and worry and grow im- 
patient together ; and when the line of sol- 
diers opens at last and lets them through, 
all go on together, pell-mell, one great hur- 
rying tide, up the broad Scala Regia, — 
where the statues look down in dignified 
disapproval, — in at an open door, where 
all together are brought to a second 
stand in precisely the same predicament 
as below, except tnat now they are 
packed much closer than before. The 
room — the supper-room — is too full for 
another person to enter, has been packed 
since early morning with a select public, 
who had friends among the officers who 
were preparing the feast. There they 
are, — we Can just see them, —rows of 
black dresses and black veils, and rows of 
fluttering fans. There is no help for it. 
We can cling to our camp-chairs ;_ per- 
haps by and by get a chance to put them 


‘down and to mount upon them for one 


glimpse over the head of this excessively 
tall man in front; perhaps somebody 
may faint, and-so be permitted to go out, 
—a thing many are doubtless as anxious 
to accomplish as are we to get within. 
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While thus speculating, sure enough, one 
fainted, and half a dozen more followed 
out in the woman’s wake; and for six 
that went out twenty went in, and, being 
one of the twenty, I saw the ceremony. 

There is plenty of reason for the gen- 
eral inference that this ceremony is in 
commemoration of the Last Supper, as it 
succeeds directly the /avanda, and has 
some points of resemblance to the Sup- 
per of the Scriptures; but this was insti- 
tuted after the death of Pope Gregory 
XVI., in remembrance of his habit of 
feeding every morning at his table 
twelve poor men, and always: finding the 
number augmented to thirteen at the 
close of the meal. This thirteenth was 
an angel, who came to bless the feast, 
and to partake of the good man’s bounty. 
In Rome there are many pictures rep- 
resenting this scene, and in the chapel 
of the church that occupies the site of 
Gregory’s house is a table from which 
it is said the heavenly visitant was fed. 

Originating thus, this ceremony has 
gradually grown to signify to most minds 
a representation of the Supper we call 
“our Lord’s.’ Were again was a plat- 
form raised to a level with the shoulders 
of the people, laid with plate kept for 
the special purpose, and supplied with a 
somewhat scanty array of viands. By 
each cover was a small bronze statue of 
one of the apostles. Behind this table 
stood the thirteen, each holding still his 
bouquet, and enduring very illy the gaze 
of thousands of upturned eyes. Behind 
these ranged several cardinals, one or 
two officials high in rank, and several 
princes. While the people stared, these 
laughed and whispered, and took boun- 
tiful supplies of snuff. 

There was not, throughout the whole 
assembly, the slightest appearance of so- 
lemnity, or an indication that the scene 
was, to their hearts, anything more than 
a farce; such as they would witness on 
the boards of a theater. A momentary 


hush fell upom them when the pope en- 
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tered. Many dropped on their knees, 
and one after another the thirteen bowed; 
until we saw only the tops of their white 
caps. After this obeisance the soup was 
brought in. Thirteen times a fat cardi- 
nal presented on his knees a plate to the 
pope, who passed it over to the disciples. 
They fell to eating, some in an abashed, 
some in an indifferent manner, and some 
with evident eagerness and appetite. 
Then the holy father, passing be- 
hind the guests, poured wine for them, 
and afterward served them, in the same 
manner as before, with fish. Meantime, 
one had an opportunity to scrutinize the 
men chosen for this spectacle, and uncon- 
sciously found himself -searching their 
faces for characteristics like those of the 
men “chosen out of the world” by the 
Lord. Evidently ne thought of this kind 
had actuated the selection or arrangement 
of these. By the image of St. Peter 
stood the only man among them the low 
cunning of whose countenance would 
have authorized a place near Judas; the 
grossest man of all, who swallowed his 
dinner as if in so doing he was fulfilling 
the chief object of existence, was be- 
hind the statuette that represented the 
thoughtful, spiritual face of the beloved 
disciple. The whole scene was one 
whose painful ludicrousness could not 
but touch the heart. One could not 
look into the benevolent face of that 
white-haired man, acting with such sim- 
plicity and apparent sincerity of feeling 
his part, and not realize to what an ex- 
tent he was a mere machine in the hands 
of prince, and noble, and scarlet-clad 
cardinal, who alternately sneered and 
smiled over their jeweled snuff-boxes 
behind him. After the fish, the pope re- 
tired, leaving the other courses to be 
served by others, — for the chosen ones 
are feasted bountifully. When he lifted 
his hands to bless the people, the hall 
and all the long corridors of the Vatican 
rung with “Viva Pio Nono! Viva, il 
Papa!” and, amid a storm of cheers 
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and a whirlwind of fluttering handker- 
chiefs, the old man passed out of sight. 
Looking back from the door, we could 
see that the priests, whom we. had left 
kneeling, had risen and fallen to work 
again in the most interested manner. 
Once after, I saw their white robes 
pass in procession through the Sala Re- 
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gia, as they went out from dinner, amid 
the murmurs of a throng who pressed 
up to beg a blossom or leaf from 
the withered bouquets, which, judging 
from the freedom with which they scat- 
tered them about, they were not unwil- 


ling to throw aside. 
(To he continued.) 
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THE traveler who has come into Lon- 
don on the Great Northern Railroad 
can not have failed to notice the exceed- 
ing beauty and richness of the country 
as he draws near to the great city. The 
land, which has been for some two hun- 
dred miles a perfectly dead level, through 
which the track passes, cutting its way 
through the heart of thriving farms and 
green fields, becomes gradually undulat- 
ing and even hilly, and is charmingly 
varied by the presence of parks, gardens, 
and elegant residences. The great me- 
tropolis makes its influence to be felt full 
twenty miles in every direction, and at 
that distance from St. Paul’s you feel 
you are still in London. 

Not the smoky, dirty, dingy, swarming 
London that a thousand noyels and a 
thousand travelers have made so famil- 
iar to us, but sweet, smiling, peaceful, 
pleasant London ; the London, in short, 
that few travelers have the opportunity 
to become acquainted with, or think of 
sufficient importance to try to describe. 
Unlike its sister and its’ rival, Paris, 
which concentrates its bewitching beauty 
into one dazzling center, leaving its outer 
circumference utterly uncared for, Lon- 
don seems to reserve the best of her 
good things for her suburbs. This is in 
accordance with the spirit of English 
institutions. The city, to an English- 
man, means work, business, money-mak- 
ing, and its necessary but often very dis- 
agreeable accompaniments ; the suburb 
means home, wife, children, rest, comfort, 


happiness; and an impartial observer 
will admit that the aspect of the two 
places agrees relatively with this descrip- 
tion. There are two things which I 


/scarcely think can be equaled, as yet, in 


any other part of the world, —an Eng- 
lish home and an English garden ; the 
latter any traveler can observe for him- 
self; the former he may not find it so 
easy to penetrate. About twelve miles 
from London, though practically included 
in London, as I have already said, is the 
pretty old town of Barnet. Yet I err, 
perhaps, in saying that the town itself is 
pretty, for this is true of few English 
towns; I ought rather to say, the pretty 
district of country lying all around Bar- 
net. 

Nohblemen’s parks, wealthy citizens’ 
mansions, with their beautifully laid-out 
grounds, stud the landscape in every di- 
rection, and poverty and misery are al- 
most out of sight. I wish I could say 
they did not exist there. 

The country abounds too in historical 
associations. The whole of that region, 
now so lovely in its dress of green, so 
rich with its waving cornfields and 
golden orchards, has been deluged with 
blood, There the sturdy old English 
race, aS yet only emerging from barba- 
rism, fought some of those fierce battles 
known in history as “the Wars of the 
Roses ;”’ and the church still exists 
(though having been rebuilt) which was 
founded to provide masses for the souls 
of soldiers slain in battle. Upon this 
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ancient and venerable soil has grown up 
a new civilization and a new religion, 
together with a new race of people ; yet 
a discerning eye can detect in its present 
condition and population traces of the 
formerly existing order of things. Su- 
perstition and ignorance are yet to be 
‘ound among the peasantry; pride and 
‘luxury, with a disregard for those lower 
‘in the social scale than themselves, 
among the nobility ; and the light in the 
parish church is, I grieve to say, too dim 
to be a rebuke to either of these evils. 
Yet, God in his goodness has not left 
the place without light. 

During the stormy period when Na- 
poleon kept all Europe in continual agi- 
tation, a certain Englishman accumulated 
a very large fortune by manufacturing 
army tents, and in due time became the 
possessor of a considerable portion of 
land in this vicinity. Whether he ob- 
tained the land for himself and his heirs 
for ever, or whether only on one of those 
long English leases consisting of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, I am 
unable to say; and for my present pur- 
pose it does not signify. In process of 
time, the eldest son of this said gentle- 
man went into the army, and, being of 
the required stature, obtained a commis- 
sion in the Life Guards, and thus en- 
tered life under circumstances as favor- 
able as could be desired by a young, 
handsome, wealthy, and worldly man. 

God had, however, things. in store for 
him that he knew not of. Within a few 
months of obtaining his commission, he 
was suddenly awakened by the Spirit of 
Godtoasense of his sinfulness ; he obeyed 
the voice that called him to the feet of 
Jesus, believed, was saved, rejoiced ; and 


then and there renounced worldly vani- . 


ties, and ended his splendid career when 
it was yet scarcely begun. Did I say he 
ended his splendid career? this is a mis- 
take. He began a splendid career, a ca- 
reer of rare and unwavering devotion to 
his newly-found Saviour, which has 
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lasted. now for more than thirty years, 
and which is destined to end only with 
his life. His wealth, his talents, his 
personal influence, have all been conse- 
crated to God, and probably few men 
living can look back on a more useful 
and honorable life. 

One of his first concerns was the spir- 
itual condition of the people around him; 
for, having himself tasted the water of 
life, he could not rest contented while 
one thirsty soul within his reach re- 
mained without an invitation to “come 
to the waters.” Perceiving that “the 
light” in the parish churches around 
him was almost “darkness,” he built 
and endowed a church at his own ex- 
pense, and placed in its pulpit a godly 
and faithful preacher of the gospel. It 
is to this clergyman and his wife, the 


second, if not the third, in order of 


Captain ’s incumbents (to use the 
proper ecclesiastical phrase), that I want 
to make this paper an introduction. The 
new missionary establishment, for such 
it truly was, covered a considerable area 
of ground, and, at the time when I made 
my first acquaintance with it, was areally 
charming spot. On the same plat of 
ground were placed the church, the par- 
sonage, and the village school-house, all 
prettily built, and in the same Style ; the 
intervening grounds being tastefully laid 
‘out as flower-garden, shrubbery, and 
lawn. The labors of the incumbent had 
been so blessed that the church had 
been twice enlarged, yet was still crowd- 
ed, and the parsonage had undergone 
the same operation. My acquaintance 
with Mr. and Mrs. was formed in 
1860, during the early stage of the great 
religious movement which has had. so 
powerful an influence on English society 
within the last few years, and in which 
they themselves have had no insignifi- 
cant share. I went, a complete stranger, 
to attend a conference of Christian peo- 
ple, gathered from various parts of the 
country, at the invitation of Mr. 
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and a few of his special friends. It was 
the month of July, the weather was ex- 
quisite, the roses in full bloom, the grass 
rich and green, and the meetings, which 
lasted through two days, filled apparently 
with the salt of the earth. The parson- 
age, the school-house, the church, and 
the grounds, were all thrown open to vis- 
itors ; little informal meetings were taking 
place in various directions the whole 
time, conducted by those who failed to 
find entrance to the larger meetings, or 
in the intervals between them ; and twice 
each day were the tables bountifully and 
elegantly spread, and guests made wel- 
come, without any distinction of rank, 
and without any introduction, save the 
simple name of “ Christzan.” This was 
not a suitable time for close intercourse 
with the host and hostess, but it was a 
good time to observe them, and this I 
did. There is a saying current in Eng- 
land, that an Irish gentleman, when he zs 
a gentleman, is not to be equaled the 
world over ; and, remembering the long 
feud between the two countries, it is safe 
to believe that this remark has its foun- 
dation in truth. 

Mr. and Mrs. are both natives 
of Ireland, both endowed with fine mental 
natures, both highly cultivated and re- 
fined, and both earnest, devout, and 
wholly consecrated Christians. Very, 
very rarely is such a combination to be 
found in the same character, and very, 
very rarely are two such characters found 
united. Both of them fitted by their 
birth, education, and natural gifts, to 
shine in the court of any European mon- 
arch, they long ago renounced all earthly 
ambition for a sphere that the world calls 
lowly, but which the world will yet learn 
to be the most truly exalted. They were 
a great contrast, the one to the other, yet 
each admirable, each lovely. The com- 
monly supposed necessary order of 
things to happy marriage, namely, 
strength in the man, love, sympathy, and 
a touch of weakness in the woman, was 


somewhat reversed in their case, yet 
scarcely ever have I known a marriage 
so happy. Mr. was the embodi- 
ment of love, tenderness, exquisite deli- 
cacy of feeling and taste, such as I do not 
remember to have seen in any other 
man; his wife was the personification 
of wisdom, strength of mind, and all the 
various properties attaching to these. 
qualities, as I do not recollect to have 
seen them in any other woman. What a 
beautiful oze they made,—he and she! 
They only knew /ow beautiful who saw 
them often and saw them intimate. 

One was not complete without the 
other, and they were rarely apart. The 
study was no less hers than his; there 
they planned, and wrote, and thought, 
and received consultations together. 
There he thought out his sermons, and 
she her Bible lessons, the one gaining 
inspiration from the other; and there 
they knelt in prayer together over the 
work to which they were both so absorb- 
ingly dedicated. 

There was no room for selfish enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society or affection ; 
work was too pressing, engagements too 
numerous, visitors too incessant, letters 
too overwhelming ; but their joy was to 
work together, mutually to bear each 
other’s burdens and share each other’s 
cares, and thus journey, hand in hand, to 
the better country, their glorious rest, 
their eternal home. 

I should write a book, instead of an 
article of a few pages, were I to attempt 
any detailed account of their labors ; but 
I must try, as briefly as possible, to give 
some idea of them. Besides the ordi- 
nary duties devolving on him as a cler- 
gyman, preaching twice each Sunday, 
and holding one evening service in the 
church during the week, Mr. 
held a communion service in his church 
every Thursday morning ; a Bible read- 
ing in his own dining-room every Tues- 
day afternoon; conducted a little ser- 
vicé ina lecture-room he had established 
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in the town on Wednesday evening ; and 
a prayer-meeting in the same place on 
Saturday afternoon. Besides this, he 
made one visit to the barracks every 
week, for the purpose of reading and 
praying with such soldiers as would at- 
tend, and performed, in addition, innu- 
merable small services of a similar na- 
ture. Mrs. , not one whit behind 
her husband in energy, managed the 
affairs of three Orphan Houses, into 
which were gathered three hundred 
children, whose fathers had fallen in the 
Crimean War, and for whose well-being 
she and her husband were jointly re- 
sponsible to a national committee, and 
through this committee to the govern- 
ment. Every Saturday morning a state- 
ment of the week’s expenses was placed 
in her hands, and duly inspected ; anda 
weekly business consultation with the 
persons in immediate charge of the work 
was also one of her never intermitted 


duties. 

In addition to this, she had the entire 
charge of a Home intended for the 
reformation of women who had lost their 
character; and of a Training Home in 
which it was sought to prepare young 
women for missionary work, either at 
home or abroad. All this she termed 
her secular work, and regarded its busi- 
ness details, necessary as they were, 
much as a master-builder regards the 
scaffolding, the bricks and mortar, which 
he uses in the erection of some great 
building. If she was diligent in busi- 
ness, she was no less fervent in spirit, 
and her spiritual labors were abundant 
and unceasing. The poor people in the 
workhouse,— the almshouse, as we more 
correctly style it in this country, —the 
soldiers’ wives, and the Home, each re- 
ceived from her a weekly visit, for the 
purpose of religious instruction and 
prayer. These were regular and known 
engagements, performed in addition to 
lending her presence to all her hus- 
band’s prominent ministrations ; but 
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who save the One who seeth in secret 
knows the innumerable claims made on 
her time by those who sought her coun- 
sel, instruction, and prayers ?—claims to 
which she ever delighted to yield her- 
self. The Sunday school, the young 
women’s Bible class, the poor old inva- 
lids to whom she went each Sunday, di- 
rectly after morning service, to tell of 
the sermon, the anxious souls whom 
she sought to point to Christ, the per- 
plexed Christians who repaired to her 
for counsel and never left her disap- 
pointed, the mourners whom she com- 
forted, the wanderers whom she sought 
out, —who can tell of all these? I was 
permitted to learn something of these 
labors of love, yet only a little ; and well 
I know that she would rebuke me for 
telling the little 1 learned. 

What Mr. and Mrs. accom- 
plished by their own personal instrumen- 
tality was but a small portion of their 
actual work; they possessed, in a re- 
markable degree, the rare faculty of em- 
ploying and stimulating others. Their 
daily increasing influence gave them op- 
portunities of commending to others the 
plans they had found so blessed in their 
own hands, and their work became a 
light to which Christian laborers were 
more and more attracted; while their 
home was a sanctuary of purity and 
love, from whose altar countless Chris- 
tians have carried away a live coal to be 
the foundation of a new fire. “Use 
hospitality one toward the other, with- 
out grudging,” is an apostolic precept, 
which, it sometimes appears to me, we 
American Christians are a little in dan- 
ger of forgetting. It seems to be taken 
for granted that the boarding-house and 
the hotel have made this exhortation 
obsolete ; but I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe that it is not so, and that by 
the neglect of this direction many a 
Christian loses the opportunity of enter- 
taining “angels unawares.” Mr. and 
Mrs. did not regard this precept 
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as by‘any means having ceased to be 
binding. The “prophet’s chamber” was 
a recognized part of their establishment ; 
and many a weary prophet can testify to 
the sweet refreshment of body and mind 
obtained under that hospitable roof. 
Though neither a prophet, nor of the 
sons of the prophets, I have very fragrant 
memories of my own first visit to that 
holy, peaceful habitation. Coming from 
the noise and crowd of London, and the 
excitement attendant on religious efforts 
among the degraded masses there, it 
seemed to me as if I had suddenly en- 
tered the palace Beautiful, or the land 
‘of Beulah. Mrs. ’s management 
of her domestic affairs was as systematic 
and thorough as her management of 
every other department ; indeed, it will 
be readily seen that, but for her admira- 
ble system and steady self-control, it 
would have been impossible for her to 
accomplish what she did; especially 
when I add’that she was a frequent suf- 
ferer from ill health. It is true that she 
did not perform any household labor 
with her own hands, -— this would have 
been. an’ impossibility ; but her head 
planned everything that was done, and 
her eye saw that it was done as she had 
planned it. Her house, from one end to 
the other, was always in perfect order. 
‘Cleanliness, neatness, and elegance char- 
acterized all its arrangements ; yet, when 
the eye began to take in the details, not 
a single article of luxury or extravagance 
could be discovered. “So it was with her 
table ; there was always an ample sup- 
ply of food, served with the most scru- 
pulous and dainty care; yet there:were 
no superfluities, no unnecessary indul- 
gences.. At any meal she was liable to 
receive guests without previous ‘notice; 
yet’ she was never found unprepared, 
never ‘flurried,’ never distracted, or for 
one moment ill at ease. 

The natural consequence of all this 
was that Captain "S parsonage 


‘other to be found there. 
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became the coveted rendezvous of Chris- 
tians of the highest type of excellence, 
from all parts of England, and often from 
various parts of the world. ; 

Dr. Livingstone, the African explorer ; 
the Lodiana missionary, who sent out 
the first invitation for a week of prayer 
through the world ; Christian ministers ; 
laymen of influence and notoriety from 
every quarter, were at some time or 
Nor would i 
have it to be understood that the stronger 
sex— to use the accepted term — alone 
gathered at the parsonage ; indeed, the 
character I have assigned to Mrs. 
is, initself, a pledge of the contrary. 

The late religious development in 
England has been noted, in a very re- 
markable way, for calling out the gifts, 
the graces, and the energies of women. 
The “woman question,” as it is called, 
will be settled, if ever settled at all, not by 
elaborate and prolonged discussion, but 
by some providential emergency or chain 
of events, by which it will be taken out of 
the area of discussion into that of prac- 
tical experiment. As fast aS women 
show what they caz do, I suppose, they 
will gain permission to do more. It is 
rather curious that England, so slow to 
move forward, so jealous of innovation, 
should almost have taken the lead in the 
religious. emancipation of women. I 
have met with more prominent Chris- 
tian women in England than in America. 
I have heard more speaking and»pray- 
ing from women there than here; and, 
while looked upon myself as a rava avis, 
because of my connection with this land, 
I can say with truth that I saw more of 
a certain kind of vara avis there aol I 
have seen here. 

While ministers and theologians were 


discussing how much women might do, 
and endeavoring to draw for them with 


accuracy the boundary lines of propri- 


‘ety, women, whose hearts the Lord had 


stirred, were finding a ‘practical solution 
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for themselves, by doing what came to 
their hands to do, and often by speaking, 
as the Lord gave them utterance. 

Mrs. herself, though by no 
means an advocate of that which has 
obtained the name of woman’s rights, 
gave, almost unconsciously, an impulse to 
this movement. Possessed of rare and 
eminent gifts, she was amply qualified, 
had she chosen it, for a path of promi- 
nence as a speaker and teacher. Her 
profundity of thought, originality of idea, 
thorgugh knowledge of Scripture, and 
ready command of language, combined 
to make her a very attractive teacher to 
those who were favored in being her lis- 
teners, and who, but for her exceeding 
modesty, would have: been much more 
numerous. Possibly, a different set of 
circumstances might have made some 
difference in her, as circumstances make 
differences in us all. United to a man 
who, far from being jealous of her supe- 
riority, — and it would be idle to deny 
that in mental power she was his supe- 
rior, — delighted to do her honor, and to 
afford her as wide a range as she de- 
sired for the exercise of her gifts, she 
had no restraint to complain of, and ‘ev- 
erything to be thankful for. By allying 
herself to this truly noble man she had 
sacrificed nothing, and had gained eve- 
rything. Strong in his love and protec- 
tion, inspired and stimulated by his ever 
glowing heart, she had found the exact 
counterpart of her own nature, and was 


' satisfied. 


To such, marriage is truly well-nigh 
perfect bliss; and these rare instances 
serve to show us what it was designed 
of God to be, and what, even in~ this 
present imperfect state of things, it may 
still be. 

_ Though chary and reserved in the ex- 
ercise of her own powers, Mrs. 
was liberal to her sisters, not quarreling 
with them because they did and said 
more, or in amore conspicuous way, than 
herself. She must have been perfectly 
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sensible that not one of them possessed 
the vantage ground that she did. I 
used to observe, laughingly, to an inti- 
mate friend, ‘“ Mrs. may well af- 
ford to be silent, when she has such an 
admirable mouthpiece at her com- 
mand.”’ 

Though I have taken upon me to 
speak of Mrs. as her husband’s 
superior, I am very sure that she would 
revolt at the idea; for never did wife 
better obey the injunction to “reverence 
her husband.” 

“T have only one fault to find with 
my wife,’ he once said to me in her 
presence, ‘‘and that is, that she has such 
a sense of the reverence due to me and 
to my office that I can but rarely per- 
suade her to pray in my presence, even 
when we are quite alone.” Blessed 
husband, and no less blessed wife! How 
could there be any superiority in such a 
union ? 

From the description I have given of 
the parsonage and its affairs, I suppose 
that it will be inferred that its occupants 
were wealthy, and I confess it is not an 
unnatural inference.. I have been in 
many a rich man’s house, where there 
was not half the real comfort and ele- 
gance which characterized the parsonage 
at Barnet ; yet my sketch would greatly 
mislead if I allowed the impression to 
remain that Mr. and Mrs. were 
rich in this world’s goods. The income 
from the church was small, and their 
own private resources were far from 
large. How then, it will be asked, did 
they accomplish so great things ? 

To this I reply simply, that “the se- 
cret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him,” and that his way of dealing with 
those who walk very closely with him in 
this world is wonderful, passing the 
comprehension of those who thus expe- 
rience his goodness, and altogether in- 
comprehensible to strangers. The Lord 
can still provide his children with shoes 
of iron and brass, and raiment that waxes 
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not old. The silver and the gold are 
still his, and to every one who conse- 
crates himself fully to the Lord there 
shall be no real lack evcn of these. 

I might, perhaps, throw some little 
light on this question, and partially, 
though but partially, explain how it came 
to pass that Mr. , without riches 
of his own, could build school-houses, 
and support mission-houses, and carry 
on extensive benevolent and religious 
operations, unaided by any society, com- 
mittee, or organization whatever, save 
the’ committee of two which I have 
already described, but I will not attempt 
it.’ I know that these things are facts, 
and I know that there are many Chris- 
tians living who could bear witness to 
similar facts in their own experience, 
though perhaps on a smaller scale. 
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To those who know as yet but little 
of the Lord’s ways with his children, I 
say, “Oh, taste and see that the Lord is 
good! blessed is the man that trusteth 
in him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. are still living 
and laboring for the Lord they love ; at 
least, they were so doing when I last 
heard from England, a week ago ; but he 
has led them away from the pretty par- 
sonage into the very outskirts of Lon- 
don. 

If they should see this paper, wlfich I 
hope they may not, they will forgive me 
for writing about them, and believe that 
I have written out of a full and loving 
heart; desiring that in this sketch of 
them and their labors God should be 
glorified, and other Christians should be 
stirred up to ‘“‘ go and do likewise.” 


ANNA LAVATER. 


’ Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CHAP TER 11: 
BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE, 


IT is now time to glance, at least, at 
the character and history of the man by 
whose side Anna Schinz was to pass 
through life. 

John Caspar Lavater was born at Zu- 
rich, on the 15th of November, 1741. 
His father was a universally esteemed 
physician there, and was at the same 
time in the employment of the govern- 
ment. He was respected by all who 
knew him, as a man of great upright- 
ness, and as an example of unwearied 
diligence. His son attended the Latin 
school of his native town, and afterward 
entered the college where such men as 
Bodmer and Breitinger were employed. 
He chose the profession of a clergyman, 
in 1759 was admitted to the theological 
class, and in 1761 preached his first ser- 
mon. In the spring of the year 1762, 
his theological studies being completed, 


he was received into the ministry ; that 
is to say, he was consecrated to the 
clerical profession. With what feelings 
and resolutions he was ordained we 
may learn from a letter to a friend, in 
which he says, “I will cast myself hum- 
bly before my Creator and Redeemer ; 
I sincerely resolve to strive after the 
highest perfection ; never to stand still, 
never to become weary, to honor God 
in all things, to be no servant of man, 
and never to make myself the object of 
life. Above all, with the grace of God, 
I will strive to bring all my actions to 
the test of the severe rule of St. Paul, 
‘Whiatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 

‘In order to enlarge the circle of his 
experience, on the 8th of March, 1763, 
he made a journey to Germany, in com- 
pany with his friend Felix Hess. 
chief point in this journey was the town 
of Barth, in Pomerania, where the pro- 


vost Spalding, whom they had learned’ 
to love through his writings, attracted 
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andeaptivated them. The two friends 
remained there nearly eight months, and 
then returned to their native town, 
which they reached on the 26th of March, 
1764. Some days after Lavater’s return, 
his bosom friend, Henry Hess, a broth- 
er of Felix, was married. Through the 
many conversations which Lavater held 
with his friend and his young wife, he 
could not help learning the happiness 
and the worth of a Christian marriage. 
He began to long fora felicity like theirs. 
We learn from a letter written to Henry 
Hess, at Barth, what had been his 
thoughts concerning marriage and his 
future wife. He says in this letter, — 

‘“T do not scruple to think, in the ab- 
stract, of the person who shall unite 
herself with me in the great aim of life ; 
otherwise I should always fear being 
taken by surprise. I am not thinking 
of any individual in particular, but I 
would not give up one of the following 
qualities and conditions : — 

“Tn the first place, she must please 


_my parents, and I must please hers. Her 


family, fortune, and age must not be too 
different from my own. She must have 
a good disposition, be gentle, peaceable, 
and modest. Vanity and love of dis- 
play must be so far from her that she 
can never wish to evade the laws of de- 
corum and propriety. She must not be 
virtuous for the mere love of virtue, but 
through fear of God. It is not neces- 
sary that she should be beautiful, if she 
is only agreeable, cheerful, in good 
health, neat, and gentle. I want no 
Amazonian character, nothing less ; but 
she must be no trifler, no mere fine 
lady. She must understand house- 


keeping ; she must not be learned ; as | 


fora pedant, I shouldhateher. Taste for 
good, moral books is indispensable. If 
she has all these qualities, I will be con- 
tented with ordinary good sense, though 
the more she has, the better. She must 
be docile, tractable, resolved upon the 


‘highest excellence, and be no hindrance 
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to me in my profession, in my absolute 
direction of the same, or in my perfect 
freedom of moral action. She must not 
prevent my becoming a country pastor, 
even if it should be in a place not quite 
agreeable, and with a moderate income. 
She must treat my parents with respect, 
and not let it be perceived that she ob- 
serves their little weaknesses. She 
must not dislike either of my brothers or 
sisters. She must not look down on 
any of my friends, nor object to my 
intercourse with them, no matter how 
poor and obscure they may be. Her 
companions and friends must be of good 
character. She must read no injurious 
romances, must have a true couception 
of what education consists in, and har- 
monize with me in my plan of life. She 
must never refuse to fulfill the duties a 
true mother owes to her children, self- 
denying though they may be. Her love 
for me must not be the result of a fool- 
ish fancy. She must love me chiefly be- 
cause she unites with me in seeking to 
be virtuous. Of these conditions, which 
I have made without order or method, 
I will not give up one. If she possesses 
all these requirements, she may depend 
on having from me love, tenderness, 
fidelity, and generosity.” 

During Lavater’s absence in Germany, 
his mother had been seeking a suitable 
wife for him. Yet she thought it best to 
make haste slowly in a matter of so 
much importance. She wrote, there- 
fore, to her son, when at Barth, “It is 
better to defer taking a wife until you 
return home.” Lavater was willing to 
do so, and wrote to his friend, ‘I may 
well afford to wait, since this is the wish 
of my dear mother. I do not take the 
matter by storm; I seek nothing; but 
waiting, and putting off for ever, are two 
things.. I could not have been more 
kindly led by Providence than I have 
been led hitherto. My lot is already 
planned. I trust the Hand that has led 
me--until now, and it is not through 
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pride that I expect from it no common 
mercies. I only call that happiness 
which will have a good influence over 
my character, and which will make me 
more successful in my profession.” He 
wrote to his friend, Henry Hess, from 
Barth, during his happy betrothal, — “To 
him who chooses not to be a Christian, 
wedded life must be a poor, miserable 
piece of patchwork of fleeting happi- 
ness — no, that word is too sacred — of 
fluctuations of pleasure and disgust. 1 
would rather die this moment than in 
my choice of a wife to set aside religion 
in the smallest degree.” He wrote to 
the same friend at another time, ‘‘ How 
anxiously I should look forward to the 
hour of my marriage, if I could not 
trust in Providence, and comfort myself 
with the bridal text of my parents, 
‘Delight thyself in. the Lord, and he 
will give thee the desire of thy heart.’ 
I do not desire beauty, or riches, or learn- 
ing; but good sense, a noble, tender, un- 
selfish, humble, Christian heart. 1 
ithank God, that, notwithstanding the 


inconstancy of my sanguine tempera” 


ment, I am conscious with all .the 
strength of my sou that no blind pas- 
sion will lead me to dispense with any 
of these moral traits, or overlook the 
want of one of them. The bare suspi- 
cion that the force of sensuality might 
prove a hindrance to me in my profes- 
sion would be enough to suppress and 
to kill it. 

“ Thus I shall be secured against over- 
haste, and, if I make a wise choice, I 
shall have the comfort of knowing that 
good sense and not passion, my con- 
science and not the will of the flesh, and 
consequently Providence itself, led me 
to it.” 

All these expressions show how much 
Lavater asked and expected from his 
future wife. His beloved friend was the 
instrument in the hand of God to lead 
her to him. Anna Schinz was a friend 
of the young wife. She stood on:so in- 


to be. 
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timate a footing with her and her hus- 
band that they addressed each other 
with the confidential sou. Henry Hess 
and his wife knew Anna thoroughly. 
They knew that she met all the require- 
ments of their friend. They could 
point to the description in his letters, 
and say, We have found her whom you 
have yourself depicted. They resolved 
therefore to make those they loved so 
well known to each other, and, if such 
should be the will of God, to promote 
their union. 

On the evening of a beautiful Sunday 
in spring, Anna Schinz was invited by 
her friend to visit and to take a walk 
with her. She had been in the habit of 
spending her Sunday evenings in soli- 


“tude, and they were particularly dear to 


her. Her friend had never before de- 
sired a visit on this evening. For that 
reason the invitation surprised her. 
Though she suspected nothing, she was 
inclined to refuse it. But it was not so 
She went, and was, as usual, joy- 
fully received by her friends. Not long 
after, the brother of the young husband, 
Felix: Hess, came smiling in, and ina 
short time he was. followed by Lavater. 
Anna. suspected. nothing when | the 
young man whose name she had often 
heard in the house was presented to 
her. The little company seated .them- 
selves at the table, and Lavater took his 
place by the side of Anna. They drank 
tea. together, and fell into innocent, 
cheerful conversation.. The three gen- 
tlemen at length rose and left the ladies 
together, who soon set forth on the 
promised walk. Quite unexpectedly 
they met the three friends, who, natu- 
rally enough, joinedthem. Lavater walk- 
ed by Anna’s side. They soon fell into: 
earnest religious: conversation, and_ felt 
themselves attracted to each. other. 
That Sunday evening had weighty con- 
sequences for their whole lives. _Lava- 
ter studied in solitude and in the com- 


-pany of his.friends the impression the 
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young girl had made upon: him. He 
soon felt that she met all the require- 
ments he had insisted on in his future 
wife, and committed his way'to God, by 
whose hand he wished to be led. 

His friend Felix Hess soon after met 
Anna Schinz. He asked her, half in 
jest, half in earnest, if young Lavater 
had pleased her. 

Without suspecting anything she re- 
plied, “I liked*him quite well.” But 
when:he spoke out openly, and asked if 
she could not find the happiness of her 
life in the most intimate relations to 
him, she fell into the utmost confusion. 
But she quickly recovered herself, and 
replied quietly and. modestly, “That I 
can not so quickly answer. Consulta- 
tion with my parents, prayer, and con- 
sideration must come first.”. One can 
easily imagine that this answer delighted 
Felix Hess. 

On the next Sunday Anna again vis- 
ited her friend." Young Lavater came 
also, and they went to walk together, as 
they had done eight days before. » They 
opened their hearts to each other, and 
there in the open air, on the evening of 
the 6th of May, 1766, formed the tie 
that was to unite them for life. Lava- 
ter had previously obtained the appro- 
bation of his parents, who knew and 
loved the young girl, and, after full con- 
sideration, had chosen his father’s birth- 
dayas that of his betrothment. It was.a 
short but beautiful courtship. Lavater 
had often declared, “/ xever was in love 
in my life!” but he who loved his 
friends. so warmly and tenderly now 
gave-to-his saintly ‘and youthful bride a 
sincere and entire devotion. 

On the 7th of May, the day after hile 
engagement, he wrote to her, “Oh, 
dearest and best beloved, with what un- 
speakable emotions my heart is full! 1 
tremble with joy at the happiness of be- 
ing able to think of youas mine/ Oh, 
you’are really, really mine! Yes, and I 
have received you from the hand of my 
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God; from his faithful, fatherly hand. 
My heart swells within me, my eyes 
overflow with tears of gratitude and joy, 
that you are mine, and that I am yours. 

. Ob, how gloriously my faith in 
the providence of my God. has. tri- 
umphed! O my God, how deeply I 
feel thy goodness and truth! How lav- 
ishly hast thou answered my prayers! 
I lift my hands and my heart to thee! 
How good thou art, O my God! how 
shall 1 thank thee? The more_I reflect, 
my dearest, the more I look back over 
the past and forward to the future, the 
more I think of you, of myself, of the 
church, of our country, of our families, 
of our friends, the more thankfully and 
joyfully my heart beats; the more I 
want to honor and praise the leadings 
of God. Oh, my dearest, you, you are 
mine! ... Our friendship, in the first 
moments of our meeting, was so eager, 
so delightful, because our hearts know 
no better friend than virtue; because 
we wish to live for one purpose, and for 
the same reasons. Yes, my dearest 
Jove, our friendship shall be as useful to 
others as it is agreeable to ourselves. . . 
My heart is full of love ; I can love. in- 
expressibly ; and whom should I love 
inexpressibly if not you, you my other 
soul, my heart, my self, you who are gen- 
tleness, goodness, humility, personified ; 
you, my joy and pride? How many 
thousand times-will I lift up my hands 
with yours to heaven! how many thou* 
sand times freely open this hand for the 
comfort of our poor brethren and sis- 
ters, and dry the tears from the cheeks 
of the distressed! You shall. not only 
share my. heart, but my labors. You 
will encourage me when I would do 
right, and strengthen me for the good 
work I do wearily.” 

On the 8th of May, 1766, he wrote, 
early on the morning of Ascension Day, 
to his. beloved,: “Oh, beautiful, blessed 
day! How sweetly the cheerful birds 
are singing! My soul is as full of light 
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as the clear blue sky at noonday, and 
you, my dearest love, are the sun that 
illumines this sky. Ah, this is a beauti- 
ful day, a beautiful day for all Chris- 
tians! We are Christians, my dearest ; 
we have a Friend, who wills our happi- 
ness, whose love to us passes all under- 
standing, who now looks graciously 
down on us, on you and on me, looks 
down and blesses us in his heart. Ah, 
how he loves us, this heavenly Friend ! 
how happy he will make us, what happi- 
ness he is reserving for us! Even now 
he occupies himself with us, preparing 
a place for us among the many man- 
sions of his Father’s house; for you, 
dearest, and for me also, a glorious 
place of endless felicity. Then he will 
take us to himself, that we may be with 
him, and see and enjoy the glory his 
Father has given him. Oh, let us often, 
my dearest, let us every day, look up- 
ward, as with a single eye, to this near, 
this incomprehensible, this everlasting 
glory! With united devotion we will 
embrace our Lord, and commune with 
him in the Spirit, with reverent confi- 
dence, as the best Friend of our souls. 
Oh, how unspeakably happy we shall 
then be!” 

We have purposely given these two 
letters almost unabridged. There are 
some words and expressions that to- 
day, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
may strike one as a little singular. And 
yet, what warm, tender love, and what 
hearty,.sincere piety, speak in these let- 
ters! One learns, too, from them, 
what manner of bride was she to whom 
such letters could be written. The tie 
between Lavater and his Anna. was 
truly formed 27 the Lord. Well for the 
bridegroom who can write such letters, 
and to the bride who can receive and is 
worthy of them ! 

Lavater was particularly delighted 
that Anna honored his aged parents 
with all her heart, and treated them with 
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love and respect. He expressed this 
pleasure in these words : — 

“Oh, my dearest love, what a joy and 
benediction you are to me! How ten- 
derly and how nobly you treat my dear 
parents! Oh! let these sentiments be 
deeply implanted in your heart; they 
will quicken my very bones.” 

They were separated for a few days 
during their short engagement, as Lav- 
ater was obliged to attend the Helve- 
tian assembly at Schinznach. It was 
natural that, during that time, many let- 
ters should pass to and fro between Zu- 
rich and Schinznach. 

Among these we find verses, in which 
Lavater expresses his warm love to his 
Anna, and his faith in God. He tells 
her that when her hand is once placed 
in his, “the very angels who see us, 
who are with us, who go when we go, 
will know our joy in God.” 

This temporary separation only 
strengthened their longing for a closer 
union. Lavater was pre-eminently a 
man who would not put off a thing 
on which he had decided. The fact, 
however, that he had, as yet, no office, 
nor any means for the support of a wife, 
led his parents to propose that they 
should come to live in their house, and 
become members of their family. Anna 
joyfully accepted this invitation. In fact, 
she was of too gentle a nature to ven- 
ture to refuse; and she hoped to con- 
quer, by her tender love, the difficulties 
that would spring up in such a house- 
hold. It was decided, then, that. the 
marriage should take place on the 3d of 
June, 1766, four weeks after their be- 
trothal. ° 

At a two hours’ distance from Zurich 
is the pleasant little village of Greifensee, 
on the lake of that name. Anna’s sis- 
ter was the wife of the pastor of this 
village. This brother-in-law was to 
perform the marriage service, and on 
the 2d of June they went joyfully there, 
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that the sacred ceremony might for ever 
unite their hearts. Weare permitted to 
glance into the journal of the happy 
bridegroom. 

“ June 3d, 1766, Parsonage of Greifen- 
see. J awoke this morning at half-past 
four, peaceful and satisfied, body and 
soul. The rising sun streamed into my 
eyes to my unspeakable delight. I sang 
the song of Gellert, ‘My earliest 
thoughts be thanks and praise,’ with 
quite new emotions and reflections. I 
went to meet my beloved, with a heart 
deeply touched with the gracious lead- 
ings of Providence. She came to meet 


me with open arms, and pressed me to 


her heart. We could say little to each 
other, for we were both in tears. We 
thanked God out of the fullness of de- 
vout hearts; my soul was all praise. 
‘Ah,’ said she, ‘you make my heart 
too full.’ At last we separated. I went 
to my room, and wrote a short prayer 
for us to offer together to-day. 

“<¢ Gracious Father in heaven, Father 
of the invisible, author of our union, 
the benefactor of all who fear thee, we 
begin our new life in thy name. We 
will not lie down to sleep till we have 
called on thy name, thou God of all 
grace. We are before thy face, and 
thank thee with the deepest joy of our 
hearts that thou hast united us in mar- 
riage. We thank thee, we bless thee, 
we fall on our faces, and pour out our 
joyful praises before thee. Thou lovest 
us; we feel, we feel thy goodness, thou 
who art supremely good. Let us never, 
our Father, lose sight of thy wise design 
in this thy gracious Providence. Be 
thou ever present in our souls! We. 
will rejoice together in thee. We will 
serve thee with united hearts and efforts, 
with uprightness, with invincible fidelity, 
with the most cheerful zeal. Guard us 
from every delusion of sin.. Let us be 
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ever watchful, O Lord, over ourselves 
and our passions, unwearied in devo- 
tion, fervent in prayer, moderate in the 
enjoyment of earthly pleasures, upright 
and frank, faithful and tender toward 
each other in thy fear, and ever and end- 
lessly loving to our fellow-men. Bless 
us, Father of mankind, with good and 
healthy children. They shall be brought 
up as thine, and for thy glory. O God, 
thou knowest the earnestness of our res- 
olutions. Give them a hearing ear. 
Our whole life shall be consecrated to 
thee and to virtue. Let us never, for 
one moment, forget this resolve. Oh, 
how sweet it is unto our souls to call 
thee Father ! We would be thy children 
to the end of our days. Be thou our 
God, and guide us even unto death!’ 

“JT went again to the room where my 
beloved was. While I wrote in my 
journal, she read this prayer, softly, and 
sighed with secret longings after God. 
After breakfast I wrote out the prayer 
more neatly. Then we sat a few min- 
utes by the lake to enjoy the pleasant 
weather, then came in again; we are 
now dressed for church, and I have 
knelt with my beloved, and prayed with 
hems 

Thus the loving pair went praying to 
the little village church. The brother- 
in-law made an address from Matt. v. 16: 
“ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glo- 
rify your Father which is in heaven ;” 
and the sacred union was formed be- 
tween them with God’s blessing. The 
wedding-day was not spent in gayety, 
but in quiet, peaceful happiness. The 
young couple then returned to Zurich, 
and the happy young husband greeted 
the beloved of his heart with verses ex- 
pressive of his remarkable confidence in 
her. 
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THE baby is monarch of the house- 
hold. “Hush! you will wake the baby!” 
cries the mother to the children as they 
trip lightly in from school; and doors 
are shut softly, heavy shoes exchanged 
for slippers, and fingers laid on lips, that 
the little darling may not be disturbed 
in his slumbers. 

The sisters steal softly to his side to 
watch the little fellow as he lies there, 
floating, no doubt, away to the land of 
dreams. For who doubts that babies 
dream? The long, fringing lashes sweep 
the rosy cheek, the lips are parted just a 
little, the dimpled chin is as white and 
soft as a flower, the waxen hands are 
crumpled up into two balls, and the few 
stray hairs on the pretty round head are 
as soft as silk, and, by dint of being of- 
ten brushed “the wrong way,” are al- 
ready developing a tendency to curl. 
The brother, fresh from rough, boyish 
sports out-doors, becomes singularly gen- 
tle when he drops his books or his tools 
to help mother by holding the baby. In 
fact, from father down to the least of the 
children, — the one who was baby her- 
self for two years before this one came, 
— all the family learn, every day, lessons 
of love and self-denial and generosity 
from the mite in the cradle. 

Such,a wee, helpless thing! So many 
months before he will become what peo- 
ple generally term “interesting” ! So 
many months before he will know the 


use of the little feet that are so pretty 
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and fat, and so good for nothing except 
for mother to fondle and kiss, as she 
wraps them up in the dainty socks! So 
long before the little tongue shall utter 
articulate sounds, shall learn the accents 
of love, or the fiercer sounds of anger ; 
so long before the baby period of un- 
consciousness, the dawn of life, shall 
have passed, and he become a merry 
boy, learning rough lessons in the disci- 
pline of life, going to school, playing 
hide and seek, climbing trees, and grow- 
ing, by a hundred experiences and influ- 
ences, to the life-work of a man, and an 
American citizen ! 

Mother, do you realize it? Does it 
not almost take your breath away when 
you reflect that the dear little bundle you 
hold in your arms has been born in what 
the poet calls “grand and awful times ” ? 
He is heir of all the ages; hundreds of 
years have been gathering and garnering 
their store forhim. He shall, if he lives, 
take his part in thé world as a voter, a 
lawgiver, a statesman, a general, — bet- 
ter than all, as a Christian man, — if you 
dedicate him now, in his babyhood, to 
the Saviour’s service, if you train him 
with prayer and faith, if you evermore 
set heaven before his eyes as first and 
best. Do not let him slip away from 
you ; keep up with him as he advances ; 
let him grow up to his mother’s stand- 
ard. Do not be satisfied with robing 
him in soft flannels and dainty embroid- 
eries ; take care of him yourself. No 
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untried hand, no hand, however skilled, 
can care for baby as the mother can. 

Not long since, I entered a negro 
cabin. There were children of all ages 
in the one little room. There was a 
grandmother seated at the spinning- 
wheel, in blue homespun, with a kerchief 
on her head, her busy hands fabricating 
a piece of cloth for the family, that should 
surpass in durability “store cloth,” or 
calico, and, prettiest sight of all, there 
was a matronly woman, large, strong, 
bright-eyed, and happy-faced, the mother 
of the brood, with a great, fat, crowing 
baby in her arms. 

“How many 
auntie ?” 

“ Only eight, madam.” 

“ And you never grow weary of them ? 
Never have too many?” 


children have you, 
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“No, ma’am ; they always bring the 
love with them when they comes !” 
* That’s'the secret. The Scotch have 
a beautiful way of saying, when a child 
is born, ‘ Another bairn has come hame.” 
Come home! Cold must be the. heart 
in which fashion or worldliness has sup- 
planted that holy mother-love that first 
glowed in Eve’s bosom when she held 
her son to her ~breast, that reigned in 
such sweet and awful mystery in Mary 
the mother of our Saviour, that glori- 
fies the lowliest peasant woman who puts 
on the dignity of the mother, alike with 
the loftiest queen, whose robes of state 
are not half so beautiful as the robe of 
invisible love that floats ever about her 
to whom God has given to be called by, 
infant lips “ Mother.” 


HOOT P RieNe lo. 


A SWEET, affectionate child, finding 
that her father had gone to his daily busi- 
ness without a farewell kiss from her, 
caught up her little hood and cloak to 
follow him. But. she was told that he 
was already far out of sight, that she 
could not find him, and would be lost in 
the great city. Looking out of the win- 
dow, her face brightened, as she said, — 

“ Oh, mamma, but I couldn’? get lost, 
for I see all his footsteps in the new 
snow! I’ll put my foot first in one, and 
then in another, and another, and every 
one, till I get to his store, and there I’ll 


find my dear papa.” 


“But, my child,” said the mother, “the 
street is full of footprints. After you 
leave your own door-steps, you would 
soon lose your father’s, and might fol- 
low some naughty or unkind person, for 
whom you do not care.” 

“Oh, mamma, dear!” exclaimed the 
child, in a reproving tone, “don’t you 
think I know my father’s footsteps from 
any other man’s? Be sure I do.” 

How sweet and touching this lesson 


to our reluctant hearts! This little one 
could not be happy without seeing her 
father, and was willing to brave the keen 
air and to meet strange faces in her 
search for him. So strong was her love 
that she felt sure that she could divine 
the path he had chosen, and distinguish 
his footprints from those of any other. 

How often do those who profess to 
follow jesus wheresoever he goeth fail 
to even miss him when he leaves them 
for a season ! — far less do they seek for 
his footprints, sure that they can distin- 
guish them from those of any false 
leader. 

Many who are quite willing to put 
their feet in the prints of his as he en- 
tered glory can not begin where he did 
on earth. They are willing to accept a 
place in his kingdom ; but they care not 
to enter it through the valley of humili- 
ation and the thorny road of repentance. 
They glory in the footprints which ceased 
at his exaltation, but not in those that 


led to it through Gethsemane. 
Selected. 


MY GREAT GRANDMOTHER’S BOWL; OR, MISS MILDRED’S 
STORY. 


BY MRS. BRADLEY, 


“You promised me something one 
day, Miss Mildred,” said Ellie. 

She was sitting up in bed, looking 
white and thin and weak after her long ill- 
ness, but very pretty too. A little scar- 
let shawl was wrapped around her shoul- 
ders, and her ruffled night-cap was. tied 
under her chin with a scarlet ribbon. 
Two or three brownrings of hair peeped 
out from the ruffles, and the blue eyes 
beneath were as bright and sweet as 
ever, in spite of the fever that had burnt 
them so long. The fever was gone now, 
and all the sore pain; Ellie had nothing 
to do but to get strong again. To aid 
her in this I had just brought her a nice 
little lunch, which my dear mother, who 
knows better than anybody how to coax 
a delicate appetite, had prepared with 
her own hands. 

I had propped Ellie up comfortably, 
with two large pillows at her back, and 
one small one in her lap, upon which 
last sat the pretty Japanese tray, with a 
plate, a dish, and a porridge-bowl on it, 
that were all a hundred years old. Very 
precious bits of old china these were to 
my mother; they never came down from 
their safe nook in the parlor cupboard 
except in a case of sickness. Then she 
fancied that they tempted people to eat; 
and perhaps they did, —they were cer- 
tainly pretty and quaint and delicate 


enough to do so. At any rate, Ellie 
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admired them all the while that she was 
eating the toast and chicken and jelly 
which they contained, and declared that 
nothing had ever tasted so good before. 
It was not till after the last spoonful of 
jelly had disappeared. that she made 
the remark with which I began; and 
I answered, taking the empty dishes 
away, — 

“Well, Ellie, what was the prom- 
ise?” : 

“Don’t you remember? it was the 
day you came to see me first, when I 
told you what I had been doing — ” 

» “And I told you that I had done 
something once just as bad, and prom- 
ised to tell you about it some day ?” 


mYes,”: said: Ellie, thatsewas *its 
Would you mind telling me now?” 
“ Not in the least,” I answered. ‘I 


thought perhaps you would like to hear 
it to-day, when I brought this queer old 
bowl.” 

“Why, is it about that ?’’ asked Ellie 
eagerly. 

“You did not taste the least suspicion 
of a story in the calves-foot jelly, did 
you?” I answered laughingly. “ Look 
here, and tell me what you see.” 

I held up the bowl in the light. It 
was thin, and transparent, almost, as 
glass; a creamy white ground, with 
birds, and fishes, and all sorts of odd, 
grotesque figures, painted in bright col- 
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ors over it. The handles of the bowl 
and the cover were little twisted snakes ; 
and_one of these, upon close examina- 
tion, Ellie discovered to have been onc 
broken off. 

““T see the little brass rivets,” she 
said, “when you hold it in the light ; 
but it’s mended very nicely. I never 
should have seen it if you hadn’t. set 
me-to looking. Did you break it, Miss 
Mildred?” 

Ves, 1) broke! it,’> 1 answered. “It 
belonged to my grandmother in those 
days, and it had been er grandmother’s 


Sete tet 


able listening. ‘Tell me how you came 
to do it, though, and what you did after- 
ward, and all about it. Make a nice 
long story, please.” 

“YT must arrange your pillows first; 
you are propped up too high. There, 
now, you can go to sleep whenever you 
are tired of listening. As to the way I 
came to break the bowl, it happened 
the summer I was twelve years old, and 
I went to spend the long vacation with 
my grandmother in the country. Three 
or four of my cousins were invited at 
the.same time, and we all expected to 


have great fun ; for there was plenty of 
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before her. So you can guess how old 
it is. My grandmother was very fond 
of her china; she had a great deal of it 
that was curious and valuable, but she 
prized this set with the little green 
snakes — all the pieces have such han- 
dles, you see — more than anything else. 
So, when I had the misfortune to break 
the precious porridge-bowl, you can 
fancy that I didn’t feel very comfort- 
able.” 

“T guess not!” said Ellie, smiling 
faintly as she pushed her pillows closer 
to me, and settled herself for a comfort- 


opportunity for it on the large farm 
where she lived. There were horses 
and wagons, for us to ride when we 
wanted; and there were hay-mead- 
ows and orchards; and the barn and 
the garret for rainy weather ; all sorts 
of delightful country things to do, and 
any quantity of fruit to eat. You can 
imagine how pleasant it might have 
been. My grandmother was very kind 
and indulgent to us all; allowing us 
even to make as much noise as we 
chose. But when the noise grew too 
much for her nerves she used to shut 
herself up in a little snuggery she had 
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—a queer little corner room near the 
top of the house —where our loud voices 
could not reach. 

‘This was the one place in the house 
that we could not enter without permis- 
sion. It was grandmamma’s closet, in 
the true Bible sense of the word. Here 
she kept her favorite books, — Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Taylor’s Holy Living and 
Dying, and Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and two 
or three more of that sort. They were 
kept upon a book-shelf that hung near 
the window, and on a little table below 
it lay her Bible and hymn-book ; while 
her own especial chair—a real old 
Mayflower — stood just where she could 
reach them all easily. That old chair 
could have told a great many sad and 
sweet stories, I fanoy, if it had had the 
gift of speech. She had poured out the 
secret thoughts of her heart for many 
a long year kneeling beside it; ‘said 
her prayers’ there —as you would say, 
Ellie — in all the troubles, and joys, and 
sorrows, and sins of her lifetime. She 
loved the old chair, and everything in 
the room indeed; it was her one place 
of refuge and rest, — that little quiet cor- 
ner; and we ail knew that when we 
came there we must be upon our good 

, behavior. 

“It was not often that my cousins 
cared about going there. George and 
Reuben, the boys, were noisy and rol- 
licking, as boys generally are; and Su- 
san and Lizzy and Margery were not 
given to quietness either. They used 
to wonder at me because I so often 
slipped away from them when I caught 
sight of grandmamma’s cap at that 
upper window, and ran up -to sit alone 
with her instead of playing with them. 
But there was a great charm about the 
room, and everything in it, to me. [I 
was never tired of looking at the quaint 
old pictures in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and turning over the leaves of the Bible 
and hymn-book to find the pressed flow- 
ers and bits of geranium leaf that had 
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all been put there for some special re- 
membrance. Every one of them hada 
story: the shriveled-up morsel of an 
orange blossom had been there ever 
since she was married; the sprig of 
rosemary was put in when my grand- 
father died; the purple heartsease, when 
little Rachel— that was my mother — 
was born. 

“TI loved to ask questions about all 
these things, and she liked to answer 
them. She used to tell me all the family 
histories, and show me all sorts of curi- 
ous little treasures that were connected 
with them. There was an old secretary 
in the room full of these relics, anda 
little. glass corner-cupboard in which 
she kept her precious old china. I was 
the only one of the children who was 
allowed to open either of these sacred 
repositories ; but my general quietness 
and good behavior had given grand- 
mamma so much confidence in me that 
I had permission to unlock the doors 
and examine the treasures when I 
chose. It made Margery and Lizzy a 
little jealous, but Susan did not care. ‘I 
was welcome to all the old crockery, for 
her,’ she said. 

“T liked Susan best of all my cous- 
ins, for she was always generous, and 
never jealous or suspicious about any- 
thing. She was the most unselfish of 
us all, too, giving up her own way that 
we might have ours, and constantly 
obliging the rest of us at her own ex- 
pense in some way. In spite of all this, 
she was not a great favorite with grand- 
mamma. She was rather rough and 
noisy, and very careless about her ap- 
pearance. Grandmamma liked to see 
us neat at the table, but Susan would 
come half the time with hair flying and 
dress in disorder, just as the rough out- 
door play had left it. She was what 
people call ‘unlucky,’ too. Things had 
a way of slipping through her fingers, 
and getting broken, that was ageravat- 
ing to grandmamma, who was fond of 
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her crockery. Altogether, she decid- 
edly preferred me to Susan, and when a 
choice had to be made between us in 
any way, I was apt to get the benefit of 
her preference. 

“One Sunday, when we were all ready 
for church, and waiting for the carriage 
to come to the door, Hiram brought up 
the top-buggy instead, which had only 
seats for two. 

“What does this mean ?’ grandmam- 
ma asked. ‘There isn’t room for half 
of us here ; we want the carriage.’ 

“¢You can’t have it, then,’ said Hi- 
ram. ‘The carriage wants meriding, 
and it’s not safe to use till it zs mended.’ 

“What are we going to do, then?’ 
grandmamma said, looking round at the 
row of boys and girls who were waiting. 
“Some of you will have to stay at home ; 
who shall it be ?’ 

*¢J don’t care about going this morn- 
ing,’ said Lizzy. 

“¢ And neither do I,’ said Margery, for 
she was always Lizzy’s echo. 

“<Do you want to go, Mildred?’ 
grandmamma asked of me. ‘Do you, 
Susan ?’ turning to her. 

“We both answered yes; and then 
there was a quandary, for there was 
only room for one of us. One of the 
boys must go to drive, and a girl could 
be squeezed in ona pinch; but not fwo 
girls possibly. Susan really wished to 
go, and did not offer, as usual, to give 
up to me; neither was I willing to give 
up to her, and grandmamma, seeing that, 
decided in my favor. 

“¢T think, on the whole, Mildred had 
better go,’ she said. ‘She is smaller 
than you, Susan, and can be tucked in 
better. You'll not mind it this time.’ 

“But for once Susan did mind. She 
wanted to go, and she thought, very 
justly, that she had as good a right as I 
to be gratified. She said something of 
the sort, looking rather vexed, and that 
displeased grandmamma, so she said, 
quite coldly, — 
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“We'll not talk of it any more, my 
dear. Climb up into the buggy, Mil- 
dred ; and you, Susan, had better go up- 
stairs, and read in your Bible till you 
feel more amiable !’ 

So Susan ran away, just ready to cry, 
and_I drove off to church with Reuben 
and grandmamma. I didn’t feel very 
comfortable, for I couldn’t help the con- 
viction that Susan had been unfairly 
treated, and I had behaved selfishly. 
However, I consoled’ myself with think- 
ing that it was of no use to fret about it 
now ; so I put it out of my thoughts as 
soon as I could, and found other things 
to occupy them, in the long, pleasant 
drive to church, and in the people and 
the minister, after we got there. He 
was a stranger; a younger and more 
interesting man, to me at least, than our 
own minister. Hisdarkeyes and hairand 
very deep and sweet-toned voice made an 
impression upon me; so I suppose for 
that reason I paid more than usual atten- 
tion to the sermon. I was very much 
in the habit of letting my thoughts wan- 
der far away during sermon-time ; but 
to-day I listened with interest. It was 
a sermon upon faith, with that text about 
the grain of mustard-seed and the moun- 
tain, — you remember it? The preacher 
was very earnest and eloquent, and as 
I listened to him I was quite carried away 
with excitement and enthusiasm. This 
was the sort of preaching that would do 
me good, and make me religious, I 
thought; it wasn’t about tame, every- 
day duties, and little petty self-denials 
and crosses; it held up apostles and 
martyrs for imitation, described the won- 
derful works they did, and glorified the 
sublime faith by which they were ena- 
bled to endure all things, and accom- 
plish such mighty ends. My imagina- 
tion was fired with the reflected zeal, and. 
I was ready to believe myself capable 
of just such faith, if I only had the Op:. 
portunity to exercise it; quite overlook- 
ing the fact that one can only reacha 
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hight by climbing up step after step, and 
that the little daily duties and trials that 
I despised were the only preparation for 
the lofty and noble aims I aspired to. 

“We talked a good deal about the 
sermon on our way home, — grandmam- 
ma and I, that is; for Reuben frankly 
confessed that he hadn’t heard much of 
it. Grandmamma was pleased with my 
interest in it, and by her affectionate 
praise encouraged me unconsciously in 
the air-castle of goodness that I was 
building up for myself. 

“JT sat up in grandmamma’s little 
room nearly all the afternoon. I read a 
good deal in the Bible, and I learned a 
hymn by heart. I searched out texts 
about faith, too, and committed them to 
memory, and then I read aloud to grand- 
mamma a chapter in the ‘Saints’ Rest.’ 
Lizzy and Margery came in and stayed 
a little while, but Susan kept away. 
She felt hurt and sore at the way in 
which she had been treated, and for the 
first time since we had been together she 
spoke coldly to me. She avoided grand- 
mamma too, who called her behavior 
sullenness and ‘stuffiness,’ and did not 
take any pains to win her into a more 
comfortable feeling. 

“This continued the next day. Su- 
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san went off with Lizzy and Margery, 
and they did not invite me to join them. 
So I felt rather slighted and indignant, 
and, to show them I was quite independ- 
ent of their society, I marched up-stairs 
to grandmamma’s little room. She was 
not there, and I had not asked permis- 
sion to go in, though that was a rule; 
still, I went in, and made myself at 
home. I opened the drawers of the 
secretary, and concluded they needed 
‘setting to rights ;’ so I pulled every- 
thing out and re-arranged things after 
my own ideas. Then I turned to the 
corner cupboard, and thought I would 
take down all the old china, and arrange 
that in better order. I began at the top 
shelf, upon which happened to be the 
porridge-bowl and the little dishes that 
made up the set. I took down one after 
another, dusted and put them back 
again. At last I took the porridge-bowl, 
and that, I thought, needed washing. So 
I carried it over to the wash-stand, and 
began the ablution; but, ah me! the 
soap made my fingers slippery, and one 
unlucky movement upset the bowl in 
the water, struck it against the side of 
the basin, and the poor little snake, 
here, snapped off like a pipe-stem.” 


(To be continued.) 


“TOTEMS,” THE GREEDY DUCKLING. 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


“WorRT” came running into the house 
in high glee. ‘“ Mother,” said he, “ the 
old hen has come from her nest with six 
of the prettiest little ducks you ever 
saw! they are as cunning as can be, 
with tufts upon their heads; and the 
funniest thing is, that the hen seems to 
think them real chickens !” 

“She'll find the difference by and 
by, when she sees them go into the 
water,” said Wort’s mother. “What a 
‘fright and flutter she will be in! It was 
almost cruel to cheat her so, but father 
had these eggs given him, and it is such 


arare breed that he wished very much 
to hatch them, and the hen was ready to 
sit just then. I hope nothing will hap- 
pen to the little things.” 

Wort had as much as he could do to 
watch his new pets for a few weeks. 
How fast they grew! and how soft and- 
pretty they were, with the yellow down 
gradually changing to white, and the 
“top-knot,” as the little boy called the 
crest, puffing up upon their heads, and 
giving them a pert, proud look ! 

The old hen was indeed frightened 
to see them running headlong into the 
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pond, and swimming bravely off, as her 
sisters’ chickens had never done. She 
clucked and scolded, and flew from 
point to point along the edge of the wa- 
ter, allin vain. The little things glided 
calmly away over the liquid surface, 
and when they were tired of the sport 
came waddling up the gravelly shore to 
the old mother again, getting their clean 
feet all dust and dirt. 

One day they wandered to a neigh- 
bor’s premises, where there was a beau- 
tiful lake, with long grass growing quite 
down to the water’s brink. They had 
got almost independent of the mother 
hen, who had begun to suspect that she 
had no rightful claim to them. 

Wort missed them, and went to seek 
them. ‘“ They will be near the water, I 
am sure,” he said. Y 

And so they were near the water ; but 
—TI hate to tell of so cruel a deed— 
some wicked hand had tied the long 
grass into their pretty tufts, and moored 
them like little boats to the edge of the 
lake, and there were five of the pretty 
white ducklings dead, and the other 
would soon have been, but for Wort’s 
timely coming to cut the grass and set 
it free. I-never could find out who did 
that naughty deed, or from what mo- 
tive ; but it is so hard to believe that 
any young heart is cruel enough to com- 
mit such a fault, knowing it to be wrong, 
that I try to think it was done by some 
very little, thoughtless boy, who never 
meant to hurt the ducklings, but who 
only felt “what a pretty fleet of little 
white boats they will make, tied fast to 
the lake-side ! ” j 

Wort went home crying, with the five 
dead ‘pets in his arms, and the living one 
partly wrapped in his handkerchief to 
keep it warm after its long bath. 

His father and mother were troubled 
enough about the matter, but there was 
nothing to do but bury the dead, and 
take good care of the survivor. 

Sarah, the stout colored cook, came 
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out to the yard, with a checked turban 
upon her head. She was a good-natured, 
kind woman, and felt very sorry for the 
fate of the little creatures. 

“We'd better take this one into the 
house and nurse it,’ she said. “I can 
keep it in the kitchen and feed it, till-it 
is big enough to take care of itself and 
not run into danger.” 

Sarah could do almost anything that 
anybody could do; so Wort thought, 
as she got hatchet and hammer, and 
split some boards and nailed them to- 
gether in the form of a house, with 
peaked roof. She sawed a little door, 
and put straw inside upon the floor of 
the house. ‘ This is the duck’s bed- 
room,” she said; “he’ll sleep like a 
king in here.” 

Wort was delighted, and took his pet, 
and followed Sarah into the kitchen, 
where she put the house in one corner, 
and a dish of meal and water close by 
on a board, penning all in by a fence 
across the corner. 

Wort named the little thing “Zotems.” 
I suppose he had his own reasons, 
though I never could see much mean- 
ing in the word. Totems learned to 
know his name, and to come out of his 
house at a call from the little boy, and 
eat from Wort’s hand. 

Sarah knew just how to manage the 
duckling. ‘It must have animal food,” 
she said, “ for in its wild state the young 
duck feeds upon crawfish and worms, 
and aquatic or water insects.” So she 
chopped some meat very fine and mixed 
it with the meal and water, and the little 
creature relished it greatly. 

Then she put a pan near its house two 
or three times a day for it to bathe in. 

“We must not keep it always there,” 
she said, “for our domestic duck has 
not so much oil in its feathers as the 
wild, and can not bear so much wetting. 
The reason people lose their ducklings 
is, that they are not kept dry enough, 
and have not enough animal food.” 


._Totems seemed to thrive under Sa- 


rah’s care for a while; but one day he 
was. drooping. 


Wort saw Sarah mixing something in 
a tin cup...It smelt of tobacco. 
“What are you going.to do, with 


that?” he asked,.as she called. the 


duckling and began to apply it to his 
feathers. She wet him quite to the 


skin.with the liquid from the cup, and 


sprinkled what was left upon the straw 


of his house, telling Wort about it mean-. 


time. 

“ You see,” said Sarah, “the trouble- 
some little vermin called lice are hurting 
my pet, and I.poured hot water upon a 
handful of tobacco, and when it was 
cold I mixed with it.a tablespoonful of 
spirits of turpentine, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of gunpowder ; and pretty soon we'll 
clear out all the vermin, and have Totems 
well and pert again.” 

Sure enough, so he was. . The stuff 
had the desired effect, and the duckling 
was now so thrifty that he would strug- 


gle over the fence in his clumsy way, 


and go quacking across the hall into the 
parlor before anybody knew it. 
Wort often took‘him in his.arms and 


examined with, great curiosity his. web- 


feet and his: bill. ‘ I-don’t see-how he 
can, crack his corn,” said the little boy 
to his. mother; “he hasn’t any teeth.” 
Mrs. Ely smiled, but replied, ‘“ His 
gizzard does: the grinding. God has 
given that to fowls instead.of teeth, and 
it; crushes the hardest articles of food, 
and makes them fit for digestion.” 
‘ “Tm glad I know. that,” said Wort. 
“J always wondered what was the use 
of that sac of gravel that I’ve seen Sarah 
cut open and empty,” 
| “You, need never: think Sey Ga is 
made’ without. a wise. purpose,” said his 


mother... “‘ Whenever we, in our igno- 


rance, think a thing-useless, if. we search 
into’ the matter we: shall be amazed ‘at 
its. wonderful properties and offices: 
The best way.is, never to say ‘Such. a 
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thing is good for nothing,’ but to feel 
that since God made it it is certain to 
have its.proper and valuable uses.” 

Wort was old enough to understand 
what his mother said, and to remember 
and profit by it many a time afterward, 
when it was upon his tongue’s end to 
say, “This is good for nothing in the 
world.” 

Sarah was particular not to give 
Totems too much to eat. ‘His ‘crop’ 
holds a great quantity,” said she, “and 
sometimes he puffs it too full, if I let 
him have the freedom of. the dish ; he’s 
like some children that I know of, that 
can’t. be trusted with more than they 
ought to eat.” 

“ You don’t mean me, do you, Sarah?” 

Wort did not like to be thought greedy ; 
his mother had early taught him what a 
low, disgusting vice gluttony is. 

“Oh! no,” replied Sarah; “if I had 
meant you I should have said it out- 
right.” 

“They call that ‘craw,’ don’t they, 


mother?” said Wort, pointing to the 
duckling’s crop. Mrs. Ely was just pass- 


ing through the kitchen. She stopped 
to. look at Wort’s pet. 

“Yes, my child,’ she said, “ craw, or 
pouch. The food is taken into it ina 


‘ simple state, whole grains of corn, and 


other substances ;,.and then it is sent 
gradually to the second stomach, where 
there is a peculiar fluid to moisten it, 
and to,.the third stomach, which is the 
gizzard, where it is ground so nicely. 
When the pebbles that help to grind 
the food are worn; the duck swallows 
more.” 

“Isn’t it very strange?” said Wort. 
He began to look upon his pet witha 
sort.of awe, — so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. : 

“Totems is growing too. big to keep 
in-doors,” said Mrs. Ely. “I can not 
have him.encroaching upon the parlor ; 
he’ll have to be.sent to the ponlity: yaa 
in.a few days.” ; 
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“T don’t believe he’ll be contented, 
since he has been living with people,” 
said Wort. 

“Tf he despises his own species, it 
would have been better never to give 
him a taste of a higher life,” replied 
Mrs. Ely; “but I think we shall find 
that he will adapt himself very nicely to 
barn-yard habits and acquaintances.” 


Sarah forgot how bold her protégé 


had become, and left a large dish of 


food on the hearth after the duck had . 


had his noontide meal. She took a tin 
pail and went out with Wort to get ber- 
ries for tea. 

Totems had nothing to do but peer 
about and spy out the feast. He clam- 
bered over the fence,’ and ran, with a 
joyous quack, to the dish. Such a pity! 
he ate, and ate, and ate, until he could 
eat no more, but fell down dead, with 
his crop almost splitting, because of the 
fullness. 

It would have been better to have 
breathed out his life fastened like a little 
boat by the lake-side, —so much prettier 
a picture to.think of than the gorged 
creature lying ‘stiffly upon the kitchen 
hearth, with his feet in the air! He 
would have: seemed something like a 
martyr if he had died from the hands 
of others ; but now it was like a suicide, 
who puts an end to his own life. 

Wort was very sorrowful at. the sight 
that met him, when he and Sarah came 
home from berrying. They had their 
pail full of fine, ripe fruit, and were 
merry over their success; but when 
they saw the duckling, upon which they 
had spent so much ce and affection, 
lost to them through its greediness, they 
were grave enough. 

Sarah shook her head mournfully. 
“That’s what comes of gormandizing ! 
Why couldn’t the creature have been 
contented with the nice, healthy meal I 
gave him, instead of stuffing himself to 
death just because he liked the taste of 
his food! Well, there’s many a human 
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being that gluts himself almost as bad 
as our duck, when; a nice dish pleases 
the palate. It’s a sin in us, who have 
reason, and a divine law.” 

Sarah had been well brought up, and 
could talk “like a book,” Wort said. 
She was quite eloquent over the dead 
duck ; and when she had ended her ser- 
mon, she and the little boy went to bury 
the creature in a corner of the grass- 
plot near the house. 

Mrs. Ely comforted Wort with the 
promise of a pair of rabbits; but he 
could not help feeling very sad when- 
ever he thought of the inglorious end of 
his pet white duckling. 

Sarah made some delicious huckle- 
berry biscuit for tea. They were short 
and sweet, with the fruit as thick as 
could be. Wort had never eaten anything 
that seemed to him so very nice. He 
had increased his appetite by his long 
tramp in the woods, and there was a 
great temptation to indulge a little more 
freely than was ‘right or healthy. One, 
two, three of the delicious biscuits van- 
ished. The plate was still laden. How 
brown and plump they looked ! 

Wort put forth his hand to take an- 
other; he had eaten enough, and knew 
that one more would make him uncom- 
fortable ; but, then, they tasted so nicely ! 
his palate craved them. 

Mrs. Ely watched her little boy quietly ; 
she said nothing, for she saw that a strug- 
gle was going on between his appetite 
and his conscience, and she wished the 
victory to be without her help ; but then 
she silently prayed, ‘‘ Let not my precious 
child yield to this pitiful weakness!” 
She felt that it was no trifling thing for 
him to get an early habit of self-indul- 
gence, 

“Tf he does not now feat to restrain 
his lower.inclinations, they will have 
such mastery over him by and by that 
it will be impossible to curb. them,” she 
said to-herself. 

It was for this reason that she lifted 
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her heart to the great Helper, who sees 
every thought that is in a little child’s 
breast, and delights when the good de- 
sire strives to conquer the evil. 

Wort’s mother trembled when he 
took the fourth biscuit and laid it ypon 
his plate. You may think it avery little 
thing to agitate her so; but when moth- 
ers truly feel what a noble gift a dear 
child is, and that the trifles of this life 
are to tend toward the child’s eternal 


happiness or misery, they count nothing © 


little that leaves its impress for good or 
evil upon the soul. 
God loves to listen to the prayers of 


Wort’s mother gave him ‘such an ap- 
proving smile! He had gained one vic- 
tory, and the next would be easier. She 
felt sure he would grow up to be a noble, 
true man, if he would all his life keep 
up this self-government. 

“Sarah shall make them often while 
the fruit lasts,” she said. “I am glad 
you like them. They are very nice in- 
deed, and will continue to taste good if 
we do not over-indulge the palate. Itis 
so kind in our Heavenly Father to make 
even our meals a pleasure to us! It 
would be very wearisome to have to eat 
three times a day, simply to nourish and 
support the body, if it were not for the 
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such mothers, and to grant their re-. 
quests for their children. It was nota’ 
small thing for him to bend from his 
eternal throne, and by his blessed Spirit 
to whisper, “He that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things.” 

Then there came before the little fel- 
low the vision of the dead duck; and he 
blushed as he thought how nearly he 
was like him in his greediness, since he 
wished to eat after his healthy appetite 
was satisfied. 

“If you please, mother, I’ll leave this 
biscuit,” he said. “I took it upon my 
plate after I had had quite enough.” 


_ sense of taste, that brings a real enjoy- 


ment of our food.” 

Wort’s father was listening. He also 
had noticed the victory that his little son 
had gained over his appetite, and he saic, 
— ‘So long as we are temperate in our 
meats and drinks, this pleasure lasts ; 
but. we may blunt the sense of taste by 
an over-indulgence, and then what God 
designed as a comfort and blessing be- 
comes amisery and curse. I hope we 
shall always remember this when our 
table is spread with tempting dishes, 
and that we shall use. such prudence 
that none of God’s good gifts shall 
prove curses to us,” 
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Father and mother seemed to be talk- 
ing to each other ; but Wort was atten- 
tive to what they said, and kept it in his 
memory ; and it helped him many a time 
afterward, when perhaps he might not 
have been strong enough to resist temp- 
tation without some such aid. 

He did not forget that night, in his 
prayers, to ask a better than any earthly 
helper to enable him to overcome the 
lusts of the flesh, and to give him the 
mastery over every sinful appetite. 

Sarah cleared out every vestige of the 
duck from her kitchen the next day, 
— ‘the little heathen,” she called him. 

She seemed somewhat vexed to think 


that, after all her pains to civilize him, 
he should have profited so little as to 
run headlong to his own destruction. 
“ But then,” she said, as she put his 
house away in the barn, “it is hardly to 
be wondered at in a dumb creature when 
so many people, who have souls, and 
who expect to live for ever, forget their 
high destiny, and pamper their bodies 
as if they were like the beasts that 
perish.” ; 

As for Wort, if ever he was inclined 
to an unlawful gratification of the pal- 
ate, there came before him the vision of 
his pet white duckling, dead from greedi- 
ness, with its feet in the air. 


~— 


A FLOWER-GIFT. 


BLESSED be the hand that prepares a 
pleasure for a child ; for there is no say- 
ing when and where it may again bloom 
forth. Does not almost everybody re- 
member some kind-hearted man who 


showed him a kindness in the dulcet 
days of his childhood? The writer of 
this recollects himself, at this moment, 
a barefooted lad standing at the wooden 
fence of a poor little garden in his na- 
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tive village, while, with longing eyes, he 
gazed on the flowers which were bloom- 
ing there quietly in the brightness of a 
Sunday morning. The possessor came 
forth from his little cottage; he was a 
woodcutter by trade, and spent the whole 
week at work in the woods. He had 
come into the garden to gather flowers 
to stick in his coat when he went to 
church. He saw the boy, and, breaking 
off the most beautiful of his carnations, 
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— it was streaked with red and white,— 
he gave it to him. Neither the giver nor 
the receiver spoke a word; and, with 
bounding steps, the boy ran home. And 
now here, at a vast distance from that 
home, after so many events of so many 
years, the feeling of gratitude which agi- 
tated the breast of that boy expresses 
itself on paper. The carnation has long 
since withered; but it now blooms 


afresh. Selected. » 


WHO. WILL SHOWS ANY GOOD? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


Ir was Saturday night, the last eve- 
ning of the Christmas holidays. The ten 
vacation days that Mark had looked for- 
ward to so gayly were all gone, and gone 
too were all the pleasures with which he 
had filled them. There would be no 
more grand sleighing and skating par- 
ties, no more merry evening 
no more festival dinners and: suppers. 
A quiet, ordinary air that had been gone 
for a while seemed to-night to have come 
back to his home. An extra gaslight or 
two, that had helped brighten the parlor, 
was turned off, the fading evergreen 
wreaths had been taken:down from the 
picture frames, and the: room seemed 
especially dull because the holiday guests 
were now missing. Mark, realizing that 
there was nothing now but the quiet 
routine of school-days to look forward 


to, was vexed.and.discontented. He 
would not settle himself to any occupa- ‘ 


tion, but walked uneasily about the room, 
feeling provoked at the peaceful quiet of. 
the rest of the family. One sister was 
looking over her Sunday-school lesson, 
another engaged with her mother over a 
great work-basket, while his sober broth- 
er John had actually brought out the old 
school-books, and set to work upon Mon- 
day’s tasks ;. Mark felt especially ag- 
grieved at the sight. 

He was a boy who loved an easy way 


gatherings, - 


of life. He could never be made to be- 
lieve that sweet and solid delight is 
sometimes won out of hard work and 
deep thought ; but it seemed to him that 
idleness, and bright weather, and gay 
company, were all that were necessary 
for his perfect satisfaction. This notion 
was evidently at the bottom of his dis- 
contented meditations to-night, for after 
awhile he said, pettishly, — “I wish I 
need never see a sehaol-room again!” 

“Why, my dear!” said his mother 
quietly, “if you are tired of going to 
school, your father will perhaps make a 
change in his plans for you, and let you 
try business-life.”” 

“Mother,” said Mark indignantly, 
“you know I would not like that! Think 
of being tied to a dark store from morn- 
ing till night !” 

“ And what would. you like, Mark?” 
said Sarah. 

Why, I’d like to be rich, and able to 
do.as I pleased. I’d like to have horses — 
and a sleigh, and ride about, and be — 
able to entertain my friends, and go 
traveling, and have a good time.” 

“But if you did that every day, and 
all the time,” said Sarah, “it would get to | 
be an old story, and just ordinary, every- 
day work. You'd be tired of it.” 

“ I don’t believe it!” said Mark. 

“Yes, you certainly would,” said his — 
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sister positively ;. “and then if you had 
not been to:school any more, so as to be 
intelligent, you would not have any better 
pleasure to turn to, —you would not care 
for books, and you would not understand 
the wonders and beauties of nature, and 
you would not have anything in your 
own mind pleasant to think of. Itis 
the people who have ideas: that enjoy 
themselves, not those who have money.” 
» “But,” said Mark, “why won’t they 
get tired of that kind of pleasures, if 
they have them all the time, justas much 
as of the others? I’m sure I should.” 
~ “You wouldn’t, because they never 
are tiresome ; it’s their nature to be al- 
ways fresh.” 
- “ But,” said John, looking up from 
his books, ‘‘ I remember that Solomon, 
speaking of his wisdom, said it was vex- 
ation of spirit, as well as.other things.” 
_ Sarah looked perplexed, and appealed 
with the question to her mother. : “Do 
such pleasures. grow wearisome, mo- 
ther?” she asked. 
~ “Certainly,” was the answer; “if you 
pursue them just for the: gratification 
they may give you, they will become as 
tiresome as anything else.” 
Then,” said Mark petulantly, “what 
isthere worth having in the world? I 
have tried work, and I never found any 
pleasure in it; and if, as you say, it is the 
same after a while with every’ kind of 
amusement, I:don’t see much use in liv- 
ing.” 
* The children laughed at this sudden 
disgust with life on the part of their 
usually happy, thoughtless brother. But 
Mark was in earnest; perhaps it was 
the first time he had ever really felt the 
need of something more: satisfactory 
than his life had yet furnished. He took 
a stooland sat down besidé-his mother, 
resting his head upon her lap. “I wish 
you'd tell:me, mother,” he said, “what 
there is worth having in the world?” 
« “Why,iMark,” she said, “the ques- 
tion was answered thousands of years 
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ago by one a great deal more capable 
of deciding than I, for. he had tried al- 
most every pleasure, high and low, upon 
the earth.” 

** Who: was it; mother?” 

“King David. Don’t you think he 


was well qualified to judge?” 


*«] don’t know ; I suppose so.” 

“Well, let us think over-his life and 
character a little, and then I am sure 
you will agree that no one could be bet- 
ter fitted. In the first place, you know 
he was peculiarly gifted by nature. Al- 
most the first thing told us of him is 
about his beauty. His cheeks were not 
only blooming, and his eyes bright with 
health, but I suppose the nobility and 
fineness of his mind were stamped upon 
his features, and graced his smile; so 
that it was pleasing to look upon him, 
and he saw kindly favor involuntarily 
brightening the faces turned toward him. 
That was one thing in which he was for- 
tunate, Mark.” 

“Yes, mother,’ said Fiala 

“Then he was brave ; he never. knew 
fear.’ He must have had avery proud 
consciousness of his strength and cour- 
age when he saw his victories over the 
wild beasts that. attacked his father’s 
flock. And that was something which 
any boy would rejoice to possess, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Of course,” answered Mark. 

“ Then-he was so very fond of nature. 
The’ glory of the day never, shone in 
vain for him, and the beauty of. the 
nightfall. never was unheeded by him. 
The meadows never bloomed, the brooks 
neyer sparkled and sang, the hills never 
adorned themselves with mist or sunlight, 
without ministering to his delight. Such 
gratifications, afforded by God’s good- 
ness so lavishly, you do not despise as 
sources of enjoyment, Mark?” 

“No, mother.” 

-\ Well; think next of his skill in music, 
and..his. pleasure in that. The sweet 
sounds, he: drew from his -harp were 
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enough like the airs of heaven to drive 
the spirits of darkness out of a wicked 
heart. Think what perfect joy they must 
sometimes have given him. 

“ And then he was a poet. His mind 
teemed with thoughts profound and glo- 
rious and beautiful, and he could sing 
them in words exceedingly noble and 
sweet. The possession of such a mind 
was in itself an untold wealth of delight. 
Man could scarcely think of a better 
gift. 

“ Then, fortune favored him, as well as 
nature. How early great prospects 
opened to him! While he was yet an 
unknown shepherd boy, little esteemed 
at home among many older brothers, the 
great prophet of the Lord, far above the 
king in real power and in the estimation 
of the people, sent by a special com- 
mand from on high, came seeking him 
alone of all his father’s household, and 
with solemn, sacred rites anointed him 
future king of Israel. If the opening 
of a high destiny, the assurance of wealth 
and power to come, could afford any joy- 
ful elation of heart, he tasted that. Then, 
shortly after, you know how fame came 
to him. By one brave and successful act, 
done in the sight of two armies, he cov- 
ered himself with glory. The whole 
land sang his praise, crying, ‘Saul has 
slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands /’ and the echo of the tri- 
umphant shout rang among all the na- 
tions round about. Very few men, Mark, 
ever attain to honor so great and sudden 
as befell him. He was rewarded with a 
rank and gifts greater than had been 
given to the oldest captains or the 
counselors nearest to the throne. 

“Then, he tasted pleasure of, another 
kind, in the sweets of friendship. ‘The 
soul of Jonathan was knit unto the soul 
of David, and he loved him as his own 
soul.’ They made a covenant together, 
and took sweet counsel together many 
times. ‘ Very pleasant was thy love to 
me, O my brother!’ David sang in 
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lamentation after his friend’s true heart 
had ceased to beat, and doutbless the 
words only faintly convey his sense of 
the sweetness of that lost joy. 

“Then, Mark, if there is anything that 
strikes your fancy as romantic and de- 
lightful in the life of a roving adven- 
turer among the wild woods and hills, 
you can remember that David tried that 
also. Drivenout by the king, with the little 
band that gathered to him he wandered 
among the caves and fastnesses of the 
mountains, tasting now the excitement 
of danger from the hot pursuit of the 
furious enemy, and once and again the 
sense of power, the monarch having 
unwittingly fallen into his hands. Hé 
joined in the raids of the warring na- 
tions near him, winning victory and 
spoils, and at length obtaining, by the 
strength of his name, the gift of a city 
of his own as a place of abode. 

“At last, his hour of triumph came, 
and the destined kingdoms passed one 
after another into his power. His pros- 
perity grew, his arms were victorious, 
his dominion increased. Then he was 
able to fill his life with all the delights 
of the sons of men. He had houses 
and gardens ; he collected horses and 
chariots, and vessels of gold and silver, 
and garments of purple and fine linen. 
There was nothing upon which he set 
his eyes that was not at his command. 

“So you see in the course of his life 
he was able to make full trial of all the 
pleasures the world can give. He was 
rich, beautiful, brave, gifted, famous, and 
beloved. Surely, he as well as anybody 
could tell us what is worth having in 
life.” 

“ And what did he say, mother?” 
asked Mark. 

“Why, when he looked about and 
saw all the inhabitants of his cities ea- 
gerly chasing after worldly joys, some 
asking money, and some power, and 
some the king’s favor, he said, ‘There 
be many that say, Who will show us any 
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good?’ And then he answered the ques- 
tion with a prayer : ‘ Lord, lift thou up the 
light of thy countenance upon us !’ ‘That 
was what this experienced wayfarer in 
many paths of life recognized as the only 
true good, —the light of God’s counte- 
nance. He stood in sight of that per- 
fect joy for which men were blindly grop- 
ing when he wrote those words, and they 
were put up like golden letters of direc- 
tion on a guide-post at the perplexed 
crossing of roads. If we are to know 
the real worth of our lives, we must heed 
the instruction, and turn toward the 
heavenly day, praying, ‘ Lord, lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance upon us!’ 

“You see, Mark, that the image in the 
king’s mind was of the night and the 
sunrise. He saw that not less unhappy 
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than those who grope in the night are 
those who live without God in the world, 
not less ignorant of realities, not less 
fettered by darkness of mind; and he 
turned from their state in fear, asking 
God to let him see the light, that he 
might walk and work intelligently, and 
have peace and joy in the bright and 
beautiful day. If you will make his 
prayer yours, you will find your life be- 
coming fuller and richer than all the 
pleasures of the world could make it.” 

Mark was looking no longer discon- 
tented, but grave and thoughtful. His 
was a heart easily tuned to any key by 
the hand that touched it; he believed 
his mother’s words ; let us hope he re- 
membered them. 


“TesHOULD WANT iO) GO UAWAY:” 


“ CHARLIE,” said the teacher, ‘how 
do you think the disciples felt when 
Jesus appeared to them in that upper 
room?” ‘ 

Charlie answered, — 

“Then were the disciples g/ad, when 
they saw the Lord.” 

“Why were they glad?” 

** Because they loved him.” 

“ Well, boys,” continued the teacher, 
“suppose the Lord Jesus should come 
to our class to-day in person ; suppose 
he should sit down here in my place, how 
would you feel? Glad? Just look down 
deep into your hearts, and answer me.” 

Henry shook his head, and answered, 

*T do not know.” 

No answering look said “I should re- 
joice to see him.” Not one voice ex- 
claimed “I should be glad.” At length 
Robert answered frankly, — 

“J should want to get up and go 
away.” 

“ What, go away from your Saviour, 
‘Robert! You can not mean it,” said 
the teacher sadly. | 


“Yes, feeling as I do now, I should 
want to go away.” 

“Oh! my child, do not say so; do not 
feel so. It reminds me that there may 
be a time when he will tell you to go 
away from him.” 

Robert was almost startled at his own 
confession, because it was true. 

“Why would you go away?” asked 
the teacher, This time there was no re- 
ply. “Is it because you feel how sinful 
you are, to be in the presence of the sin- 
less One? or is it because you would be 
ashamed to be seen in his company? 
Or, is there no beauty in him that you 
could desire? Which reason is yours? 
Boys, Fesus is here to-day. His presence 
makes me glad. Oh! do not go away, 
for there is a day coming when he will 
say, ‘I have called, and ye have refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded.’ Oh, heed his call to- 
day! Take the offered hand, and let the 
dear Saviour lead you to himself and 
heaven.” English. 


WE promised to introduce some of 
our English impersonal contributors, 
and began two months ago with “The 
Sword and Trowel.” Allow us now 
to present “ Good Words.” The “ Sab- 
bath at Home” for two successive num- 
bers has drawn from it, and a third article 
was in type for the present month. We 
need not say that we value a magazine 
which could induce us to be under obli- 
gation to it for three months in succes- 
sion. “Good Words” has sixty-four 
large pages monthly, and is the ablest 
English magazine, for general reading, 
we know of. It is strong and manly 
without being stiff and dry. Like many 
other good magazines in England, and 
not many in this country, it is not exclu- 
sively religious. While a part of its 
contents flows naturally into the “Sab- 
bath at Home,” another part glides easily 
into “Harper’s Monthly.” The Janu- 
ary number of this year has, of the lat- 
ter class, “The Woman’s Kingdom, 
a Love Story,” and “ Caverns and their 
Contents ;” of the former class, ‘Earthly 
Things and Heavenly,” “ The Christian 
Conscience,” a review of “ Ecce Homo,” 
by Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and “The 
Church in Cevennes.” An article on the 
“ Russian Fabulist,” Krilof, is not dis- 
tinctly religious, yet gives some choice 
teachings by fable. For example: — 
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THE PEASANT AND THE HORSE. 


A peasant was sowing oats one day, and 
was regarded with much astonishment and 
disdain by a horse, which had not yet reached 
the years of discretion. ‘‘ How ridiculous,” 
thinks the horse, ‘‘to throw away.corn in that 
foolish and wasteful manner ! How much bet- 
ter it would have been to have given itto me!” 
But the oats grew up, and, when the autumn 
came, they were garnered by the peasant, 
and that very horse had them to live upon. 
Reader, there can be no doubt that you dis- 
approve of the horse’s opinions. But, both 
in the olden times and in our own days, has 
not man been ever ready to criticise the de- 
signs of Providence, although seeing noth- 
ing of its means or ends ? 


THE ELEPHANT IN OFFICE. 


The evils which a dull magistrate may un- 
wittingly sanction are touched upon in the 
following :— An elephant is appointed gov- 
ernor of a great forest. He would not hurt 
a fly willingly, but he is not acute enough to 
detect the oppression exercised by others. 
A complaint comes before him that the 
wolves are in the habit of utterly flaying the 
sheep. “Rogues,” cries the elephant, ‘who 
gave you permission to commit such deeds of 
exaction ?” To which the wolves reply, “ Did 
not you give us leave to take a slight trib- 
ute from the sheep to make our cloaks 
warm in the winter time? And then these 
stupid sheep must needs cry out! We only 
take a single fleece from each; but even 
this they object to paying.” “Ah, well, 
well!” says the elephant, “ only take care. 
I won’t allow anything like injustice. ‘You 
may take one fleece from each as before ; but 
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beware of depriving them of a-single lock 
of wool besides.” 


The same number contains “The 
Victim,” by Tennyson, which has also 
appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly.” 
As to the illustrations of “ Good Words,” 
we will simply say that we are waiting 
with patience for the time when “the 
new English school” of wood pictures 
shall become old and pass away. The 
magazine .is edited by Rev. Norman 
Macleod, D.D. The article which we 
have mentioned to be in type for our 
readers may be expected in our next, 
and will explain some features of the 
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ancient Jewish law in the light of the 
modern Jewish kitchen. 


We had received so many commenda- 
tory letters of late that we verily thought 
that the “Sabbath at Home” was greatly 
liked by its readers, when lo! we came 
upon the following, which we give en- 
tire, suppressing, for the writer’s sake, 
his name : — 


“FAIRFIELD, CONN,, 

“Dear Sir, — Please sstop my subscrip- 

tion to the magazine of your society. I am 

entirely opposed to the Freedman’s Bureaux, 

and to the influence Massachusetts exercises 
toward the South. 

“JT am very respectfully, 


” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XIV. 
EVENTS IN APRIL. 


1. What annual feast was ordained of 
God to be celebrated this month ? 

2. What Christian ordinance was es- 
tablished this month ? 

3. What series of events took place 
in the chief city of Judza, more impor- 
tant than any others in the history of 
the world? 

4. What journey was made by a Jew- 
ish priest from a famous eastern city ? 

5. What is the Bible name of this 
month ? 


XV. 


Find first a father’s name whose failing 
powers a son deceived ; 

Then name that father’s mother, who 
the promised heir received ; 

Next name a mother who in grief her 
son from home must send ; 

Her husband’s father nextappears, God’s 
chosen, faithful friend ; 

Then find an only brother’s name, who 
sought his brother’s life ; 

And, last, a woman, who, unloved, be- 
came that brother’s wife. 


Now,°who was he that with all these re- 
lationship could claim ? 


The initial letters of trezr names com- 
bined will give 42s name. 

The father, grandfather, the mother, 
grandmother, and wife, 

The brother, —all are his, who gave a 
mighty nation life. | 


XVI. 
SCRIPTURE SCENES. 


1. There once flowed a clear stream 
whose source is mentioned, but whose 
outlet “who shalk tell?” No trace of 
its windings can now be found save in 
the sacred record, nor does Scripture 
speak of ocean, lake, or river as receiv- 
ing its limpid waters. Whence came 
that stream, and whither did it flow ? 

2. At last the long journey is ended, 
and the travelers rejoice, for their guide, 
stlent and motionless, points to the ob- 
ject of their search. How could this 
be? c 

3. The mother’s work is finished, and 
she has laid her little babe to rest. Yet 
her eye glistens and her lip trembles, 
as she speaks to her young daughter, 
standing near. What was the babe’s 
name ? 

4. Massive gates open noiselessly, 
and a wondering captive follows his 
friendly guide. Who was the captive ? 

H. M. H, 
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XVII.— A DANGEROUS JOURNEY. 
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Who has described this perilous adventure? Is it areal scene? Where did it 
happen? Describe the different actors. What is the lesson to be derived? — 


x, REPENT. R-ebekah. Gen. xxvii. 
6-17. E-sau. Gen. xxvii. 38. P-eter. 
1x, (1) Purim. Esther iii. 7-13; Matt. xxvi. 75. E-lijah. 1 Kings xvii. 
viii. 3-14; ix. 1-32. (2) THE sec- 6. N-ebuchadnezzar. Dan. ii. 11, 36) 


ANSWERS. 


OND TEMPLE. Ezra vi. 15. (3) JERI- T-homas. Jno. xx. 24-28. * 
cHo. | Luke xix. I-Io, 28. This was x1, Answers requested. 
but a short time before the passoyer. (4) xu. Amos. Amosi.1; vii. 14, 15. _ 


ApAR. Esther ili. 7. XI, PRODIGAL SON. Lu. xv. 11-32. 


